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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE debate on Mr. Morrison's bill for the horizontal reduction of 
the tariff duties, which came to an end on Tuesday last, was one 
of the ablest discussions of our national policy that this generation has 
seen. Of some of the speeches on the protectionist side we have spoken 
already. ‘Towards the close of the debate, Mr. Eaton, General WAR- 
NER and Mr. RANDALL for the Democrats and Mr. DInGLEY and Mr. 
KASSON for the Republicans vindicated the protective policy with signal 
ability. Mr. Eaton’s speech was devoted largely to the constitutional 
aspect of the question, and he took as high ground as to the power of 
Congress to foster native industry by discriminating duties, as any Repub- 
lican could desire. He was especially happy in taking Mr. MorrIson 
to task for attempting an equal reduction of the duties imposed by a Re- 
publican tariff, and thus seeming to concede that that tariff was constructed 
on wise and scientific principles, so that it furnished a proper starting 
point in the work of revenue reform. He as a Democrat refused to give 
so much credit to the Republican party. He gave some offence to south- 
ern members by expressions which they describe as calculated to 
awaken sectional antagonism. But in this he only retorted upon a mem 
ber from Kentucky, who had used far more offensive expressions with 
reference to the manufacturers of New England. 

GENERAL WARNER spoke especially as a representative from Ohio, 
and as the author of the plank in the Democratic State convention's 
platform demanding the restoration of the duties on wool. Mr. RAn- 
DALL followed this up by rehearsing the actien taken in a whole series of 
recent state conventions, in which the principle of protection was accepted 
by Democrats, whose representatives were now supporting a bill which 
Mr. DORSHEIMER described as ‘the firm first step toward free trade’’. 
Mr. DINGLEy replied especially to Mr. Hurp of Ohio, showing that 
the logic of that gentleman carried him a long way from the facts of 
American experience, and especially that his statements with reference 
to the influence of protection on our merchant marine were altogether 
unwarranted. 

On Tuesday Mr. MorRISON made the closing speech in advocacy of 
the bill, which was then read clause by clause. Upon the reading of the 
enacting clause Mr. CONVERSE of Ohio, a Democrat and a protectionist, 
moved that that clause be striken out. The results of the vote on this 
motion were watched with breathless interest. The enemies of the bill 
had predicted its defeat with great confidence ; but its friends had been 
canvassing the protectionist wing of the Democratic party in the House 
with great energy. Every possible appeal to party allegiance was re- 
sorted to, and while the chances were against the bill, there still was a 
margin of uncertainty as regards its fate. On the vote to strike out one 
hundred and eighteen Republicans and forty-one Democrats voted in 
the affirmative, while one hundred and fifty-one Democrats and four Re- 
publicans voted in the negative. The four Republicans were all from 
Minnesota. The forty-one Democrats were from the Middle states, Ohio, 
and California, with one vote each from Connecticut, Maryland, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Virginia and West Virginia. 


THE scene which followed was not unlike that in the House some 
years ago, when Mr. Woop’s bill to amend the tariff was defeated on its 
passage. Then as now the Democratic leaders were too much irritated 
to conceal their vexation at their defeat. Then as now, threats were 
uttered freely against the “traitors” who had refused to execute the will 
of the majority. And then as now, the German proverb was applicable, 
that “the broth never is eaten as hot as it is cooked." The Democrats 
who voted against Mr. Morrison's bill did not act upon private and 
personal whims, for which they will have to answer to their constituents. 
Rather they would have had to answer to those constituents if they had 
taken any other course. They did the best for themselves, as well as 
the best for their districts and even for their party. They have given 
the Democratic party ‘‘ space for repentance”’ in this whole matter. If 
its national convention should make a wise use of its opportunity, should 








refrain from any deliverance on the subject of the tariff, and should 
nominate a gentleman whose candidacy is not a menace to our indus- 
trial system, then their success next November is within the range of 
possibility. 

What has their championship of the ideas of Mr. MoKRISON, Mr, 
Hurp and Mr. CARLISLE done for them? It has taken all the heart out 
of them asa party. Before Congress met and this bill was presented, 
the country was busy discussing possible candidates for the Democratic 
nomination. Now they hardly are mentioned, while the Republican 
candidates and their prospects occupy a large space even in the Demo- 
cratic newspapers. Six months ago the Republicans were contemplat- 
ing the chances of a Democratic president with a good deal of equanimity. 
As a party they have done nothing since then that is calculated to re- 
store them to public confidence. Yet all feel that the future is in their 
hands and not in those of their adversaries, and that for this change they 
are indebted chiefly to Colonel MORRISON. 

One element of the political situation the Democrats cannot afford to 
ignore. It is the growth of a strong protectionist feeling among the Irish 
American voters, who have come to see that nothing would better suit 
their hereditary enemies than to have the United States become as de- 
pendant for its manufactures upon England, as Ireland has been forced 
to be. To this sentiment Mr. FINNERTY of Illinois and McApboo of New 
Jersey gave voice during the debate. The struggle of Mr. PARNELL’s 
league to secure Ireland her rights is turning in this direction. It will be 
an ill day for the Democratic party when it finds the Irish-American vote 
arrayed against it by some of the most powerful motives which govern 
those who cast it. 


THE canvass for a Republican candidate is enlivened by the attempt 
of Zhe Tribune of Chicago to start a “boom” for Mr. FAIRCHILD, of 
Wisconsin. Heretofore Zhe 7ribune has been supposed to speak for 
General LoGan’s friends. But the lack of any response to his candidacy 
outside of Illinois seems to have dampened its enthusiasm for him, and 
it has taken up the Wisconsin statesman as the next in point of avail- 
ability. Mr. FAIRCHILD is not without his good points. Perhaps Zhe 
Tribune would enumerate among those good points the fact that, when 
he was Consul-General in Paris, he was exceedingly active in promoting 
the proposed reciprocity treaty between that country and our own. But 
this will not pass for a good point with the friends of a protective policy, 
nor indeed with any who doubt the benefit of importing almost free of 
duty the chemical trash which France furnishes to the rest of the world as 
cheap wines. In this latitude there would be very decided objection to 
Mr. FAIRCHILD as a Republican candidate for the presidency. 

In speaking of the PHELPS-EDMUNDs correspondence last week we 
did more than justice to Mr. PHELPS, in saying that he did not charge 
that Mr. Epmunps used his vote in the Senate for the benefit of a rail- 
road in which he was interested. Mr. PHELPS said of Senators Ep- 
MUNDS and GRIMES, that ‘‘they both supported the bill to restore the 
land grant to ¢heir road." We can put no sense upon these words other 
than that these gentlemen had an interest in the Burlington and Mis- 
souri road at the time of their vote. To this charge Mr. EDMUNDs gives 
the most explicit denial. He purchased his shares of stock more than 
three months afterwards, paid simply the market price for it, and offers 
to submit his books in proof of his statement. He concludes his letter : 
‘‘T am neither willing nor desirous to be either candidate or president, 
which everybody who has ever spoken or written to me upon the subject 
knows ; but as I naturally like to stand well in the estimation of my fel- 
low citizens, I dislike to be accused of either corruption, bias, selfishness, 
or acting on public questions in which I have a private interest, when 
such accusations are untrue.” 


No report made during the present session of Congress has caused 
more feeling than that from the House Committee on Public Lands, to 
which we referred last week. The insolence shown by wealthy foreigners 
and foreign corporations in seizing large sections of the public domain, 
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and closing these from dona fide settlers, has created a resolution in the 
public mind that there must be an end of this kind of land occupancy. 
The Secretary of the Interior fully sustains the charges brought by the 
committee. He has been at some pains to investigate the nature of the 
claims made by some British corporations to the occupancy of great 
areas of grazing land. In one case his special agent managed to inves- 
tigate thirty-eight claims owned by one such corporation. He found 
that thirty of them were entered in the names of persons who never 
saw the lands they were supposed to have settled and that the 
other eight were in the names of persons who had gone through 
certain forms of taking possession, but who had complied with 
neither the letter nor the spirit of our pre-emption laws. The agents of 
the corporation put a stop to the investigation at this point, by boycotting 
the special agent of our government. They set a watch at his room at 
the hotel, and forbade all persons in their service from having any deal- 
ings with him. 

Manifestly it will not be sufficient to make corporations of this class 
disgorge their plunder. The whole system, under which they have been 
able to accomplish so much, should be brought to an end by a repeal of 
the pre-emption laws. Mr. PLums of Kansas proposes a law to debar from 
land ownership aliens who have not declared their intention of becom- 
ing citizens, and foreign corporations of all kinds, and to limit strictly 
the amount of land which any corporation except a railroad may own. 
This of itself would be a good measure; but so long as the pre-emption 
laws remain in force, and offer facilities for these frauds, there will be 
evasions of our laws by native and foreign land-sharks. 


Mr. ARTHUR'S administration has done very little to commend the Re- 
publican party to the confidence of the American people. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. GRESHAM, Mr. LINCOLN and Mr. TELLER, there is not an officer 
in his cabinet who has not been either a cipher or a burden on the party. 
The administration of the Department of Justice: probably has been the 
worst of all; and up to the very eve of a presidential campaign it con- 
tinues to burden the record with scandals, which the Democrats would 
be fools if they did not use against us. The last of these has been the 
break-down of the prosecution of ex-Senator KELLOGG, of Louisiana, for 
his alleged share in the Star Route robberies. If his case had been 
taken up with promptness, and the indictment drafted with the care 
shown in the management of the law business of any great corporation, 
this gentleman might have been treated to such justice as the govern- 
ment can extract from a Washington jury. But as matters actually 
proceeded, the accused was able to upset the government’s case by 
pleading the statute of limitations. The inference is unavoidable that 
some one in the Department of Justice must have been anxious to enable 
Mr. KELLOGG to escape the exposure of a trial, and perhaps the scanty 
risk of an adverse verdict. This is especially unfortunate for the . 
Republican party, since it will be construed to mean that Mr. KELLOGG 
knows more of certain transactions in Louisiana eight years ago than it 
suits the Republicans to have disclosed. Indeed his friends are under- 
stood to have made threats of such disclosures, in case he were prose- 
cuted. In such circumstances his prosecution was a prime duty of the 
Department of Justice, and its failure is nothing else than calamitous. 

It is reported that Mr. SPRINGER’S committee intend to take up the 
matter of this fiasco and to probe it to the depths. Mr. KELLoGG has 
asked leave to come before the committee and tell it the story of his re- 
lations to the Star Route transactions. To this there are two objections. 
The first is that a gentleman who has pleaded the statute of limitations, 
has no right to ask a vindication in any quarter. The second is that 
Mr. SPRINGER’S committee has nothing to do with the question of his 
guilt or innocence, but only with the failure to prosecute. 


THE Senate has occupied a good deal of time ifi discussing the bill 
for the relief of American shipping from the needless burdens imposed 
upon it by existing laws. It evidently has no intention of amending this 
measure so as to admit ships of foreign build to American registration. 
Mr. CoxeE’s little amendment to the House bill meets with no favor in 
that quarter. On Tuesday the Senate refused by a two-thirds vote to 


admit free of duty the materials used in ship-building. 

It strikes us as rather curious that several members of the senate 
discussed this question on the supposition that our protective system in 
some way embraces our mercantile marine, and that the proposal made 
by Mr. Cox is for the removal of a duty imposed on shipping of foreign 





build. Zhe Times of New York, after repeatedly discussing this ques- 
tion upon that supposition, manages at last to get at the facts. It says: 
“The present laws give no advantage t» the American ship-builder, 
though they prevent American ship-owning under the flag of the govern- 
ment. Foreign ships, with foreign or Anterican owners, sailing under a 
foreign flag do our carrying trade, and will continue to do it so long as 
the American flag ts refused to American owners uiiless they buy Amert- 
can ships.”” So then the sole grievance with regard to “ free ships’”’ is 
the refusal of the flag. Americans may buy foreign ships in any number, 
and may employ them in everything but the coasting trade, to which 
even free traders are not willing to admit them. The only difference is 
that the color of the bunting over their quarter-decks indicates the dock- 
yards in which they were built, and not the wharves at which they are 
owned. In other words, we have left our merchant marine entirely out- 
side the protective policy, with the result that it has suffered while every 
other industry has prospered. 


THE special committee of the Senate on the Danville and Copiah 
outrages has made a report upon the latter. The facts brought out in the 
investigation fully warrant the strong language used by the. committee 
with reference to the state of affairs in that part of Mississippi. They are 
also borne out by the censures of the few outspoken newspapers in the 
South, such as 7he Vicksburg Herald, which warns its Democratic read- 
ers that no Democrat will be elected to the presidency, until the Ameri- 
can people are satisfied that free elections and fair counting prevail 
throughout the South. The committee reserve the right to recommend 
farther legislation, but they propose that if the next election in Missis- 
sippi be after the same pattern as those of recent years, there shail be a 
special investigation to ascertain whether the “republican form of gov- 
ernment” required by the Constitution really exists in that state. It is 
somewhat difficult to fix the sense which the authors of the Constitution 
meant to convey by those words. It is one of the few instances in 
which they have employed loose and popular terms, as though these had 
an exact and well-defined sense. But they certainly meant something, 
and it would be a pity if Mississippi were to be deprived of the benefit of 
their meaning. 


THE House of Representatives has passed a bill to impart additional 
severity to the law for the restriction of Chinese immigration. Its two 
principal points are the establishment of a system by which immigrants 
who have a right to remain in the country shall be identified, and its 
stricter definition of the term ‘“‘ merchant,”’ so as to exclude peddlers and 
the like. If the bill to restrict this immigration is to remain as a part of 
our law, it certainly should not fail to receive any amendment that is 
needed to give it due force. But the passage of this measure will not 
remove the Chinese question out of our politics. The expiration of the 
exclusive law at the end of ten years will bring up the question of its re- 
newal; and already a demand comes from California that the national 
Republican convention should pronounce for the permanent exclusion of 
the Chinese. This, however, is an impossibility, Our treaty with China 
permits of exclusion only ‘‘for a reasonable period ;”’ and the judgment 
of the country was with Mr, ARTHUR in pronouncing that even twenty 
years was unreasonably long. 

We observe that British Columbia, from which Chinese coolies find 
their way into the United States, has been attempting their exclusion on 
its own account. A bill for this purpose was passed by the colonial legis- 
lature, but the Dominion Government, after some deliberation, has re- 
fused to sanction it. 


THE general condition of business continues to be far from satisfac- 
tary, although in America we seem to be suffering much less than in 
Europe. Four great failures within a brief interval show the uncertain 
condition of those markets in which speculation is predominant. The 
failure of Mr. KEENE, the Californian who came to New York with a 
fortune in his hand to teach the Eastern people what speculation meant, 
might have been foreseen fromthe first. It is just because business in the 
East, even when of a speculative character, is more complex and harder 
to master than on the Pacific Coast, that it is so much harder to make a 
fortune and so much easier to achieve a bankruptcy, than beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. Wall Street and Third Street have nothing to learn 
even from San Francisco, while they might learn a great deal from Lon- 
don or Frankfort, in the arts of making money without rendering services, 
The failure of the firm of GRanT & WaRD in New York, and the consequent 
suspension of the Marine Bank, excite a general interest because General. 
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GRANT was a special partner in the firm. The responsibility for this 
bankruptcy has been brought home to one of the active partners; but 
the failure is a bad one. 

These and similar collapses hardly can be regarded as danger 
signals. They do not indicate any general want of soundness in the 
business world. On the contrary, the fact that enormous and prolonged 
depressions in values have resulted in so few bankruptcies, shows that 
the business community i$ sound enough to bear a very great strain. 


VIRGINIA, as we expected, sends two delegations to Chicago. Mr. 
MAHONE and his Readjusters now describe themselves as Republicans, 
and send delegates instructed to vote for Mr. ARTHUR. This is in ac- 
cordance with the fitness of things. Mi. ArtTHuR has been Mr. 
MAHONE’s best friend; and as Mr. MAHONE once said pathetically : 
“We are for him, because he is for us."” Yet Mr. MAHONE is not wise 
in his generation, if recognition from the Republican party through its 
national convention, is a point for which he cares very much. By send- 
ing an instructed delegation, he enlists against him the whole force of 
the opposition to the candidate he favors. Every BLAINE man at Chi- 
cago will oppose the admission of Mr. MAHnone’s friends, and will 
demand recognition for the delegation headed by DEZENDORF, as the 
true representatives of the Republican party in Virginia. In making this 
demand, they will have consistency, public decency, and sound policy 
all on their side. 


THE good people of the city of Caldwell in Kansas must have very 
peculiar ideas as to the sort of persons who are to be entrusted with the 
enforcement of the laws and the maintenance of public order. They 
were greatly startled, we are told, to learn that their City-Marshall and 
his principal assistant had been killed for attempting to rob a bank ina 
neighboring county,—these two worthies having left home with the pro- 
fessed intention of making an arrest in the Indian Territory. The sketch 
of the City Marshall's biography, which accompanies the dispatch, 
makes their surprise surprising. It appears that he had been an outlaw 
and desperado on the western plains for many years; had escaped 
hanging only through the exercise of what is miscalled ‘executive 
clemency ;”’ had taken part in several of the worst atrocities of ‘‘ Billy 
the Kid” and his gang; and had shot at least three men in Caldwell 
since his election as City Marshall. Yet he had recently been re-elected 
to this important office, and is described by his townsmen “ as the best 
policeman they ever had.” 

This case illustrates an unhappy tendency in American society, to 
which much disorder and crime is due. We mean the disposition to 
“fight fire with fire.” Even the respectable classes in some localities 
and at some times, incline to the belief that desperadoes can be managed 
only by men of their own sort, and that the best policeman>is the man 
who otherwise would give the police the most trouble. The orderly ele- 
ments of society need a fuller faith in themselves, and in the forces 
which are at their disposal, without their ‘tampering with the weights of 
good and ill.” 


THE British Government has refused permission to establish a cre- 
matory, as a substitute for burial. In doingso it refers for its justification 
to the strong feeling against cremation, which exists in England as every 
where else throughout Christendom. This we think a very weak basis for 
the refusal, especially, as this feeling rests so generally upon a vague and 
incorrect notion that cremation implies a disbelief in the doctrine of res- 
surrection of the body. In no intelligent Christian teaching is it asserted 
that the identical material particles of our bodies will be raised from the 
dead, That is the Mohamedan, not the Christian, doctrine of the resur- 
rection. But even if that were true, it would make no difference whether 
the dissolution of our bodies were affected by fire or by decay. In 
either case the particles must be gathered together again by the exercise 
of omnipotence, and to omnipotence neither process would present any 
obstacle. 

The sound arguments against cremation are two. The first is, that it 
furnishes especial facilities for destroying inculpatory evidence, in the 
case of persons who have died by poisoning. It often happens that no 
suspicion of poisoning arises until the victim has been buried. If cre- 
mation had taken place, the charge could not be investigated, and this 
would be unjust to the innocent, as well as useful to the guilty. The 
other argument is from the uncertainty that the process of combustion 
really destroys all those vital germs, which might be the means of spread- 








ing infection. The experiments of Mr. BAsTIAN in the matter of sponta- 
neous generation, satisfied Professor TYNDALL that a very high degree 
of heat might be applied, without destroying all the germs of vitality. It 
is true that in the crematories, besides the heat to which the body is ex- 
posed in the retort, an open fire is maintained in the chimney-shaft, and 
that all the products of combustion are passed through it. But even this 
precaution does not give the security that is needed. After all is said, 
earth remains the best and safest disinfectant known to us. There is 
not an atom of evidence that disease has been propagated from any body 
which has been rightly interred, although the old grave-yards of Europe 
have been built up with the corpses of persons who died of the black 
death, the plague, and other highly malignant diseases. 

It is rather curious that a country which professes so much belief in 
letting people manage their own affairs in their own way, should be so 
ready to lay a prohibition upon cremation. This however is not an 
isolated instance of the contradiction between English professions and 
English practice. Another is the refusal to allow tobacco to be grown 
in England, although the soil is as well adapted to this crop as is that of 
Germany. The original purpose of this prohibition was to enable the 
easier collection of the revenue from tobacco; but this hardly could be 
reckoned a sufficient reason for refusing the "English land-owner the 
“right to do as he will with his own.’’ The amount and value of a 
tobacco crop is as easily ascertained as any other fact needed for the as- 
sessment of revenue; and England could derive from home-grown 
tobacco a revenue as ample and as steady, as from spirits made in 
England. 


THE movement headed by Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL to establish 
a Tory-Democratic party does not seem to possess more significance 
than as an indication of the disunity which has arisen among the Tories 
since Lord BEACONSFIELD’S death. It is the direct outgrowth of an ill- 
tempered quarrel between Lord CHURCHILL and other Tory leaders, 
who decline to submit to his dictation. That the new party would pos- 
sess any genuinely Democratic character, or would take any real hold 
upon the working classes, we think altogether unlikely. The present 
situation of affairs is unfavorable to such a movement. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in the face of the united opposition of all sorts of Tories, is carrying 
through parliament a law to admit millions of the English people to the 
right of suffrage. If Lord CHURCHILL supports Mr. GLADSTONE’S pro- 
posals he ceases to be a Tory. If he opposes them, he fails of being a 
Democrat. Toryism and Democracy are two stools, between which a 
smarter man than Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL would come to the 
ground. 

The only possible issue on which a new party might appeal to the 
English voter of the lower class, is that of admitting a larger body of the 
Irish people to the right of suffrage. That their admission will strengthen 
Mr. PARNELL and his friends, no one can fail tosee. The uneducated 
Englishman agrees with the educated classes in a hearty dislike of the 
Irish, and a disposition to refuse any concession to Ireland which is not 
forced from them by necessity. Mr. GLADSTONE exhibits the greatness 
of his personal influence on no other point so much as in carrying his 
party with him in his programme of ‘‘ equal justice’’ (as he understands 
justice,) for the Irish. We are satisfied that his ‘‘ equal justice’ is a de- 
lusion. Equality and subjection are irreconcilable. On matters of de- 
tail, such as the requirements for the franchise, Mr. GLADSTONE may se- 
cure equality. But so long as the English are content with the common 
government, and the Irish refuse their assent to it,—an assent they never 
have given,—it is useless to talk of equality. One result of the Irish re- 
fusal is that the greater part of the taxes collected in the island are spent 
on extraordinary applications of military and police force to maintain 
public order. That of itself is sufficient to condemn English rule as 
alien and impracticable. 


“e 





THE irreconcilable contradiction between Colonel GoRDON’s view of 
his mission to the Soudan, ‘and that taken by the English ministry, 
comes into clearer light with every dispatch. The ministry speak of his 
mission as pacific in its intention, and exhort their constituents to wait 
with patience for corresponding results. Colonel GoRDON telegraphs 
that he wants troops, and will be glad of Sepoys or Turks, if he cannot get 
Englishmen. He declares that with a small force, he could put an end 
to the rebellion in the Soudan, and that he regards himself as deserted 
by the power at whose instance he went to Khartoum. It is evident that 
the English ministry must be relying upon information they do not im- 
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part to the public, or they would show much more concern with reference 
to the turn which matters have taken on the upper Nile. 

The proposal made by England to hold a European conference for 
the settlement of the problems of Egyptian finance, meets with decided 
resistance from France. The French government are quite ready for a 
conference ; but they object to having it confined to financial questions. 
They want the right to discuss the English occupation of Egypt, its con- 
dition and its continuance. This simply shows that the high financiers, 
who have large quantities of Egyptian bonds to sell, now think their 
interests would be better served by getting the English out of Egypt. 
They did not think so when they were giving the English every en- 
couragement to attack ARABI Bey, and were applauding the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria as a necessary step to the maintenance of their 
usurious claims upon the Egyptian peasantry. It certainly is creditable 
to England that the longer her occupation of Egypt lasts, the worse the 
usurers like it. Mr.GosCHEN and his friends made a mistake when they 
selected an England governed by Mr. GLADSTONE to overthrow ARABI 
Bey. A France governed by M. FERRY would have served their pur- 
pose much better. 


PROFESSOR VIRCHOW*f the University of Berlin is no friend to the 
policy of the great Chancellor of the German Empire, and is not indis- 
posed to take any opportunity to call in question his management of the 
government. It therefore will not do for us to lay too much stress upon 
his defence of the American pig against its European assailants. He is 
quite right in saying that the record of our pork is as good as that of any 
other country in the matter of wholesomeness, and that all statements to 
the contrary are unwarranted. But such a vindication, however just in 
itself, is discounted by German opinion as coming from an avowed 
opponent of the Chancellor. The reason which gives this pork question 
an importance for Germany it does not possess for the rest of mankind, 
is that the Germans will not be persuaded to abstain from uncooked 
pork in the sausage and other forms. That a fair amount of heat is fatal 
to an organism ofa development as high as the 7richinee has been 
fully ascertained, and nothing more is needed to make it entirely inno- 
cuous. For us therefore nothing remains but such an inspection of our 
meat products, as will give the people of Europe every security as to 
their freedom from this and every other parasite. 

[See ““ News Summary,” page 77.] 








THE DEMOCRATS AND THE TARIFF. 


HE action in the House of Representatives on Tuesday, is more im- 

portant in itsrelation to the business of the country than in its im- 
mediate political consequences. It settles, conclusively, that there will 
be no legislation upon the tariff at this session of Congress. The policy 
of reducing duties is emphatically negatived at the first stage of the pro- 
cedure, leaving the powers of the Senate and the President unreached. 
This, although there had been little reason for uneasiness as. to the final 
results, is reassuring to American interests, however it may be to those in 
foreign countries anxious to glut our market. For the rest of the present 
year, and even more, the calculations of manufacturers and merchants 
may be made without taking into account a probable or possible change 
in import duties, and it is in the nature of things that this tends to im- 
prove the general business situation, to which nothing is more hurtful 
than the element of uncertain future values. 

For so much the country has reason to be obliged to those Democratic 
members who added their votes to the solid Republican column arid 
struck out the enacting clause of Mr. MoRRISON’S mischievous measure. 
They have done precisely right. The proposed reductions would have 
injured the country, and Mr. RANDALL’s forty men have, at this early 
stage, interposed to prevent the injury. Toa certain extent, proportioned 
to the degree of uncertainty which had existed, they have directly bene- 
fitted the business interests of the American people. 

As to the political consequences of the step it is scarcely worth while 
to speculate. The first appearance is that of deadly injury, division and 
strife among the Democrats. The Kentucky leaders, and their Illinois 
lieutenants are intensely angry. Mr. RANDALL is called ugly names, and 
Mr. CONVERSE is told to seat himself along with the Republicans. But 
these are gusts only. They will pass by. In the nature of things the 
Democratic party cannot afford to divide at present, however widely its 
members may diverge on the question of political economy. Even in so 
limited an arena as a single State, Mr. Hurp will “stand shoulder to 
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shoulder ” with Mr. CONVERSE to carry Ohio in October, and neither will 
disdain or reject the best aid the other can give him. Mr. RANDALL may 
not be nominated for President, at Chicago, in July,—and then again he 
may be,—but it he should be, Kentucky will give him her electoral vote 
as surely as if Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. WATTERSON had never opened 
their mouths to express an opinion on the subject of import duties. 

Let the Republicans make no mistake on this point. The doctrinaire 
advocates of Free Trade may be angry, but the natural force of the 
Democratic party is not materially abated. The Solid South is solid for 
it and will be so, while the debatable States of the North will not be the 
less debatable, if the Democrats shall nominate a fair candidate on a 
platform uncommitted to Free Trade. The Ohio platform, two-faced 
and delusive, is available, and upon it TILDEN, RANDALL, CLEVELAND 
or HANcocK will draw out the partisan energies of the whole of the 
Democracy from Connecticut to Texas, and make Republican success 
impossible, except with the wisest and fairest management. 

Nevertheless, for the Free Trade element in the Democratic organiza- 
tion who have thus been defeated, there is but one manly course. We 
only fear that they will not take it. They have shown themselves 
to be nearly four-fifths of the representatives in Congress. They have 
put their party on record for a reduction of all duties on imports, with- 
out discrimination or selection; this being, as Mr. DORSHEIMER per- 
ceived, a step, simply, in the direction of that state where there should 
be no duties at all. They have entered upon this course, deliberately. 
The tariff question was substantially settled ; they have chosen to re-open 
it. If they believe as they profess, and have the courage of their con- 
victions let them press on. They are foiled, only because they have not 
been able to command the full vote of their party, and if they are right, 
as they declare they think themselves, they can only regard the desertion 
of the one-fifth element as wrong. Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. MORRISON 
have shaken the country; they have drawn the attention of the com- 
mercial world. They have challenged as statesmen all American ex- , 
perience in favor of Protection. If they now subside into mere partisan- 
ship, covering their defeat with the mantle of an expedient acquiescence 
for party’s sake, they will stultify themselves and betray the weakness 
of their cause. 

We challenge an open fight on the policy of national economic inde- 
pendence. We fear only the dangers of compromise and insidious ap- 
proach. That the Democratic party, intending to strike down Protection, 
should come into power on a deceptive platform, is a much greater 
menace than its coming in with the banner of Free Trade defiantly 
shown. Only display the flag and we shall known where lies the field 
of battle. 








THE METHODISTS IN CONFERENCE. 


HE General Conference, which meets but once in four years, has 

honored our city in this instance with its presence. The Methodists 
are by no means the largest body of Protestants in Philadelphia, but 
this city was one of the first, if not the very first, in America to 
feel the impulse of the great revival of religion that is asso- 
ciated with the names of WESLEY and WHITFIELD. Long before any 
Methodist church was established on this continent, the Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians of Philadelphia were distracted by the question as to 
what should be their attitude as Churches toward the English preachers 
who were turning the world upside-down. The Second Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia was organized by those who thought that the 
pastor of the First church did wrong to exclude WHITFIELD from its 
pulpit. The Episcopalians of the same way of thinking united with 
some others to erect a hall, in which Methodists might have the oppor- 
tunity to preach the Gospel to such as wished to hear them. The trus- 
tees of the hall, finding they had an elephant on their hands, disposed 
of it to the newly established College of Philadelphia, but upon condi- 
tions that the uses of the trust should be respected. The University of 
Pennsylvania still holds the hall on Fourth Street below Arch, on the 
condition that any preacher who will sign the Whitfield Creed, shall 
have the use of that hall for public worship. As Calvinistic Methodism 
is extinct on this continent, the use of the hall has not been claimed for 
over a century. 

This reference to the first appearance of Methodism among us is 
sufficient to show what a different aspect the movement had in its incep- 
tion from that it now bears. In those days it was thought of as an unor- 
ganized but pervading revival, to which the existing Churches might 
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open themselves or not, according to their conceptions of their duty. 
It now stands before the world as the most compactly organized of Pro- 
testant bodies, and the body possessed by the mostintense esprit de corps. 
It has its own pulpits, and asks access to no other. It has its own church 
order, and seeks no aggression on that of any other body. But at the 
start it meant to do none of these things. Its founders were Church of 
England men, and not only had no intention of leaving that Church, 
but did not mean to send any one else out of it. Rather they regarded 
the movement as tending to strengthen the Church of England at the 
expense of the dissenting bodies. Its first preachers were allowed to 
preach, but not to administer the sacraments. They were forbidden to 
hold any service at hours assigned for service in the parish churches. 
The whole structure of the earliest discipline recognized Methodism as 
a kind of Anglican order, for the conversion of the neglected classes 
from the mere animalism into which they were sinking, to some degree 
of Christianly living. So JoHN WesLey planned, and if the authorities 
of his own Church had given their support, the movement might have 
been kept within those bounds. But they did all in their power to drive 
the Methodists out. They resented their doctrines of “ conversion *’ and 
“‘experience”’ as an offensive comment upon the preaching and the 
practice of the established clergy. The Methodists, if they continued to 
attend the parish church, were likely to hear from the parish pulpit at 
short intervals the most offensive comments upon their most cherished 
beliefs and practices. They began to find that chapel and class-meeting 
pulled one way, and church the other. That the two must part company 
if Methodism were to live, had become evident even before Joun WEs- 
LEY died. He gave a most reluctant consent to the demand that his 
“‘ preachers” should take upon them the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and should hold services at the same hours as the parish 
churches. With regard to America he went a step farther. The Epis- 
copal Church in the colonies had no episcopate. It had to depend for a 
clergy upon the emigration of ministers of the Church of England; or 
if any of its sons felt a vocation to the priesthood, he must cross the 
ocean and seek ordination at the hands of the Bishop of London. Wes. 
LEY was familiar with the situation in the colonies. He had spent years 
in thiscountry. So in 1784, at the return of peace through the recognition 
of American Independence, he sent out Dr. THomas COKE, a priest of 
the Church of England, as ‘Superintendent " of the Methodist churches 
which had been growing up in the Colonies since 1768. Dr. COKE was 
authorized to ordain ‘‘ preachers’’ who should not preach only, but 
should administer the sacraments according to a form drawn up by 
WESLEY for the use of the American Methodist societies. It was in the 
same year that Bishop SEABuRyY of Connecticut was consecrated by the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, as the first bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The growth and power of Methodism in this and its native land, is 
due very largely to the administrative genius of its founder. JoHN WEs- 
LEY was by no means so great a preacher as WHITFIELD. He was not 
as great a saint as FLETCHER of MADLEy. As a doctrinal theologian he 
has no rank, and Methodism was most fortunate in having a RICHARD 
WATSON to supplement the work of its founder. But as a man of affairs, 
as an executive genius, he never was surpassed among churchmen. 
Hence the permanence of his work, while the more impressive agitation 
produced by WHITFIELD passed away and was all but forgotten. He 
stamped upon Methodism the practical character which its name suggests, 
and which makes it repulsive to a very large class of minds. The man 
who steps inside the Methodist system finds himself caught up inf the 
sweep of a machinery always in action. He encounters church life at 
high pressure. A genuine Methodist church has for its aim to exert the 
largest amount of spiritual pressure upon the community in which it is 
placed. For it there are but two categories of mankind,—the converted 
and the unconverted ;—and but one paramount duty for the former,—to 
secure the conversion of the latter. Whatever will arouse the uncon- 
verted to a sense of the difference between themselves and their more 
privileged neighbors, is regarded as the highest policy. Everything is 
thus sacrificed to immediate results. He is the successful preacher who, 
like JONAH, can rouse a whole community to cry for mercy. Now while 
this line of action is not unlikely to awaken as much opposition as 
assent in a community of established principles, it may be just the thing 
needful in one less settled and more fluid in its ideas. On our frontier, 
as among the miners of Cornwall, Methodism has shown itself a 
mighty power to rouse a whole community out of mere animalism, and 











This has been the great- 
ness of Methodism ; this is what has made it a mighty benefaction in the 
process of building up on this continent a nation confessing a common 


to impress it with the truth of spiritual things. 


standard of right and a common authority over all men. Methodism, 
more than any other religious body, has laid the strong hand of moral 
and spiritual power on the reckless and the careless, and has made them 
feel that they were beings of a different order from the dogs they fondled 
and the horses they raced. It has gone, (as JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
describes it, from personal observation during his early ministry in the 
Southwest), into the wild community, where gambling was the one pas- 
sion of all classes, where profanity was heard on every breath, where the 
family relation was but little respected, and where human life was taken 
without scruple. It has taken hold of that town and made it the home 
of decency and order. It has changed the lives of the most reckless as 
by a miracle, and has made men who were infamous for every outrage 
upon public decency, into respectable pillars of society. Our age be- 
comes sceptical as to the possibility of making such transformations as 
these. Yet no fact in chemistry or physics is better established by unde- 
niable proofs. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

HE annual report upon the iron and steel industries of the United 
States, for the year 1883, and for the first four months of 1884, has 
just been made public by Mr. J. M. SWANK, Secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Association. He says that during the year the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the trade did not improve, but on the contrary steadily grew 
worse. But this was not by falling into stagnation at all; the output for 
1883, except in iron and steel rails, for railroads, being about the same as 
in 1882. The trouble lay in the steady decline of prices. This, fortu- 
nately, was distributed through the year, and no serious disaster was 
caused by it, but it made, of course, any considerable profit impossible. 
“Another ameliorating influence,” Mr. SWANK says, ‘‘ was found in the 
fact that, as arule, the prices of finished products and raw materials re- 
ceded uniformly—the prices of ore and fuel maintaining an equitable 
relation to the prices of pig iron, and the prices of pig iron to the prices 
of rolled iron and steel. The only noteworthy exception to the general 
adjustment of prices on a lower plane was furnished by the anthracite 
coal producers, who scarcely recognized the decline that had taken place 
in the prices of pig iron. If the policy of maintaining high prices for 
anthracite coal is insisted upon, the production of anthracite pig iron must 
steadily decline. We are glad to be able to add that wages were not 
greatly reduced, and that such reductions as it was found necessary to 
make met with little resistance ; nor were many workmen discharged 

because there was nothing for them to do.” 


THE sinking of the Sate of Florida, and of another steamship, with 
the several reported instances of indifference by the commanders of 
ocean steamers as to the signals of vessels in distress, or of castaways in 
boats, bring up the old subject of discussion: the foolish and heartless 
effort to make extremely quick ocean passages. The peril of this was 
long since pointed out, but it seems that most people prefer speed to 
safety ; the cruelty of it, when a captain fears to stop to help others lest 
he should make a longer passage, is also beginning to become plain. 
We have an idea, however, that there will be a reaction in the course of 
time. The intensity with which the iron age pursues material results 
will have its counter movement. 


Hon. B. M. CuTCHEON, Representative in Congress from Michigan, 
has sent us a copy of his statement before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, on the question of admitting lumber free of duty. Mr. CUTCHEON 
says, the district which he represents is the greatest lumbering district in 
the world. He estimates that in the State of Michigan, alone, 64,000 
men, making with their families 160,000 persons, are engaged in the 
lumbering industry. As to the quantity of standing timber, he thinks, it 
has been under-estimated, and that there is in lower Michigan, counting 
the growth by the line of cutting, 20,000,000,000 feet. In the Dominion 
of Canada, the standing pine, he estimates, is more than 100,000,000,000 
feet. We do not observe that Mr. CUTCHEON’s statement dealt particu- 
larly with the question of preserving the forests, or encouraging the 
growth of new timber. 


AT a meeting of the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
the 6th inst., the faculty of the new Biological Department of the Univer- 
sity were elected. At the head, as director, and professor of anatomy 
and zodlogy, was placed, of course, Dr. JosepH Lerpy, whose selection 
guarantees to the scientific world the value of the new department. 
With him are to be associated, Dr. J. T. RorHRockK, professor of botany ; 
Dr. A. J. PARKER, professor of comparative anatomy; Dr. HARRISON 
ALLEN, professor of physiology ; Dr. HORACE JAYNE, professor of verte- 
brate morphology, and Dr. BENJAMIN SHARPE, professor of invertebrate 
morphology. That there will be enthusiastic, earnest, and thorough 
work done is insured by all of these names. 


One of the essential features of the new department, and one espec- 
ially gratifying, is that it will receive women as well as men. 
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Or the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church we 
have spoken elsewhere. We observe that the address of the bishops 
gives the following statistics: Annual Conference, 99; missions, 14; cir- 
cuit-preachers, 11,349; local preachers, 12,026; members and proba- 
tioners, 1,769,534. The net increase of members since the last confer- 
ence was 58,891, or an average of 14,722 a year. These figures by no 
means represent the aggregate strength of American Methodism. There 
are a large number of smaller Methodist bodies, who differ from this on 
points of polity ; and there is the great Episcopal Methodist Church of 
the South, which still maintains the attitude of separation it assumed in 
1844. That secession is connected with a matter which occupies much 
of the time of this and nearly every General Conference,—we mean the 
election of bishops. A Methodist bishop is not the overseer of a distinct 
and separate diocese, as are the bishops of the Roman Catholic or the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He is the bishop of the whole Church, 
although he may have a residence assigned him, and may be put in 
charge especially with the churches and conferences in hisimmediate vicin- 
ity. Consequently the election of a slave-holder to the episcopate in 1844 
produced a convulsion of feeling through the whole body, that would 
have been impossible if the office had a local and definite jurisdiction. 
As several bishops have died since the General Conference last met, and 
since the growth of the denomination makes the work required of the 
episcopate more onerous, new bishops are to be chosen this year,and the 
excitement over the selectionis nearly aS great as over some more secular 
election. Dr. HATFIELD complained that the members of Confer- 
ence “hardly got their feet on Pennsylvania soil before they were but- 
ton-holed in the interest of some candidate.” 








THE KINGDOM OF LEAR. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., May 6. 

HE State of North Carolina is doing more extensive advertising in 

order to attract both capital and immigration than any Southern 
State ever before did. The exhibit of specimens of its mineral, timber, 
and agricultural wealth at Boston last year attracted the attention both 
of capitalists and of laboring people in New England, and there has 
since been a very steady stream of prospectors. The advantages of the 
State for settlers from the North is now set forth in long advertisements 
in hundreds of country newspapers, especially in New England. And 
the people of North Carolina are to-day much more prosperous than 
they were ever before. A newly published directory shows that there 
are twice as many manufacturing establishments in the State as there 
were in 1878; and the most thriving agriculturists in the whole 
South are the tobacco farmers in what is known as the yellow-leaf 
tobacco-belt, which ‘‘ belt’’ itself continues to be extended so rapidly 
that within a decade it will likely include almost the whole State. There 
is not a more inviting virgin land (and it is almost virgin) on the civilized 
globe for the thrifty people of too densely populated regions. 

Yet emigration continues while there is very little immigration. 
Many more persons have gone away from the State during the last year 
than have come here. Truly an anomalous state of affairs—what is the 
explanation of it? It is a very delicate subject you run against just here, 
but it is high time the plain truth were plainly told and it can be told best 
by a narrative : 

The North Carolina boy that was 16 years old in 1865 was, of course, 
too young to have borne arms in the civil war. But he was precisely of 
the proper age to suffer the worst misfortune of that war. The Southern 
man in those days won (or had a chance to win) at least the renown that 
is always given to the brave; but the boy, through no fault of his own, 
but through the fault, folly, or misfortune of his father and of his father’s 
contemporaries, had no such chance to win renown, and was even 
robbed of his chances to get a fair start in life. He has not failed to 
distinguish himself by achieving such victories of peace as his father 
failed to achieve of war. And he is now no longer a lad, but a man of 
35, and, for an American at least, a man of maturity. And by far the 
larger part of the useful men in the State are men of 35 or less years. 

It is not remarkable, perhaps, but surely noteworthy, that this younger 

eneration which bore the most burdensome misfortunes of a war where- 
or they were not responsible and wherein they won no laurels, has 
yielded to the preceding generation the utmost reverence. But it has re- 
ceived nothing in return. Nor is it wonderful that for the first decade 
after peace was declared the Confederate veterans filled positions of trust, 
and not of trust only (for that would have been of less consequence) but 
also of influence. The comradeship of the camp is one of the strongest 
ties that ever bind men of all classes of society together. The comrade- 
ship of the camp, therefore, naturally caused Confederate brigadiers to 
be sent to Congress, and Confederate colonels to be sent to the Legisla- 
ture ; besides, during the first decade after the war, there were few other 
men in the South. But now there are really very few of the Confederate 
veterans. 

Yet they are as powerful now as they were ten years ago. In the po- 
litical campaign of 1882 hardly less was said about Appomattox than was 
said in the campaign of a dozen years ago. Every State officer of influ- 
ence is a Confederate veteran, and the Democratic party selects candi- 
dates who have the old comradeship of war as a part of their availability 
and popularity. One of the most popular and influential editors in the 
State was not only a Confederate bat was sent to the Albany Penitenti- 
tiary for Ku-Kluxism, and he served his term of sentence there and came 
home to publish a paper for the Confederate “‘element,’’ and at the last 





state convention failed to secure the Democratic nomination for an im- 
portant State office by only a few votes. 

Yet this is not the real grievance the younger generation suffers. The 
Confederate veterans have made efficient, at least always honest and 
honorable, public servants. But they stand in the way of progress along 
all its lines. They are in every respect at least one generation behind 
the times. The post-bellum men, though now in middle life, yet suffer a 
perpetually delayed maturity, The offices, the honors, all the renown of 
war—to these the elders are welcome; but the post-bellum men would 
rather pension all the veterans by creating a special state and county tax 
for the purpose than suffer the everlasting delay caused by the Confederate 
element. 

So delicate is the subject, however, that the younger generation dare 
not openly discuss it. The younger men have a profound respect for the _ 
older, and the older,have become so morbid about their own records and 
their own renown that any discussion of the subject is regarded as dis- 
respectful. And the delicate difficulty is made the more so because the 
older men themselves do not believe that they are stagnant or are the 
cause of stagnation; nor can they ever be made to believe it. It is not 
the Confederate element er se that is bad, but the old-fogyism that the 
Confederate element covers and renders too respectable for criticism. 

Seven years ago the Democratic majority in this State was nearly 
8,000; two years ago it was about 400. There have been no Republican 
“gains,” to use the political phraseology, but there have been very se- 
vere Democratic ‘‘losses.’’ In other words there are seyeral thousand 
men who. saw the futility of decrying “ old-soldierism,”” but who voted 
against its perpetuation by the political party whereto they belong. This 
is one evidence that the Jost-bellum men are becoming very tired of 
‘*old-soldierism.’’ To the old soldiers themselves, all honor; bat if the 
obsolescent notions and methods which they persist in perpetuating 
could be discarded, it would herald a better day. Nobody objects that 
the dominant men are ex-Confederates or even that they are dominant | 
because they are ex-Confederates; but progressive men do object to ob- 
solescent men and notions becoming and remaining dominant because 
they too are ex-Confederate. 

And so we have old King Lear. He is not capable of managing the 
affairs of his kingdom, but he still clings to the show of authority. If 
his child that really loves and honors him refuses to find superlative ex- 
pressions of honor and love, she is banished ; and the silly nobles say, 
of course, that she has been guilty of filial ingratitude. What if Lear 
had appointed an immigration bureau and invited capital and labor into 
his undeveloped kingdom? Would men have gone to make investments 
or to build houses in a realm ruled over by a decrepit old monarch or by 
those who have gained their power under him or over him by feeding 
his morbid imbecility with kingly reverence ? The old king has the rev- 
erence of the world, but he has its pity also; and the most nearly i» - 
possible undertaking conceivable is to make him or his household un- 
derstand why, when so many of his own people are so prosperous and 
his realm is so rich, his immigration bureau is unsuccessful. It is dith- 
cult, too, for his people even in their impatience for development to 
offend their old sovereign whom they pity. 

All the pity, pathos and sadness of the Shakespearean story are here. 
But the reason why so many vigorous young men go away from North 
Carolina and so few come here, in spite of the prevailing pee erity and 
the hopeful outlook, is as plain to everybody except to the old soldiers 
and their clans as it is difficult to remove. ’ 


REVIEWS. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, I* 


HAT the world knows nothing of its greatest men is a paradox 
which finds illustration every day. In 1870, there died an Eng- 
lishman who had been teaching the teachers and leading the leaders of 
England for forty years before he went to his reward, and yet the world 
of England was astonished to hear from men of the very highest rank in 
intelligence, that they owed to this man the best inspirations of their 
lives. To those who knew Frederick Maurice and shared in this obliga- 
tion to him, the preparation of his biography has seemed one of the most 
important literary undertakings of the generation. They have looked to 
his biographer to make him intelligible to the world, as he had not been 
through his own books. For twelve years past there has been a constant 
interchange of inquiries and information across the Atlantic with regard 
to his biography. The invasion of Egypt by the English under General 
Wolseley was felt to be a grievance, because Captain Maurice is so much 
that commander’s favorite, that he would be sure to take him with him 
to the seat of war, and thus cause an additional delay to the work 
already kept too long from the public. It is pleasant to be able to say of 
the book, as completed, that it is worthy of its subject. Captain Maurice 
has done his task as a labor of love. He fully appreciates the strong 
points of his father’s character, and manages to bring them out by the 
text of the letters and by his own comments upon them, in a way that 
will help many to see the worth of his father’s own works, as they never 
have seen this. Our own feeling of regret is, that the book is too long 
and too short. It should be longer, for the lovers of Maurice will want 
to have all his delightful letters. It should also be shorter, for we fear 
that that the general reader will not be willing to undertake so big a book 











* “The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, chiefly told in his own Letters.”’ Edited 
pe Son Frederick Maurice. With Portraits. In two volumes. New York: Charles Scrib- 
s Sons. 
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about a man of whom he knows nothing. The former defect Captain 
Maurice promises to supply by a fuller publication of his father's letters, 
if he be satisfied that there is a demand for this. The latter should be 
taken in hand promptly, in the style of the cabinet edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Life,’ which has done so much for that brave fighter's 
memory. 

The first service that Captain Maurice has done us is to show in 
what atmosphere his father spent the earliest and formative years of 
his life. It was known already that Frederick Denison Maurice’s father 
was a Unitarian minister, and that when the son had completed his col- 
lege course at Cambridge, he was still unable to sign the ‘‘ Thirty-Nine 
Articles’ as a preliminary to his degree, which he afterwards took at 
Oxford. But it was not known that Michael Maurice’s house was the 
scene of a religious agitation and disagreement, which not inaptly re- 
flected the changes going on in England in the first decades of this cen- 
tury, and which had the greatest influence upon his thought. His elder 
sisters and his mother felt constrained to withdraw from the church to 
which Mr. Maurice ministered, and to accept the Calvinistic theology of 
the Evangelical revival as their faith. Drawn in contrary directions by 
personal affection, Frederick Maurice felt impelled to seek some com- 
mon ground on which both parties could be loved and sympathized 
with The result of his search led him away from the standing-ground 
of both. He thought he found in the primitive creeds a theology that 
transcended not only both Unitarianism and Calvinism, but also the 
teaching of those schools in the Church of England that professed to 
stand especially by those creeds. He entered the national Church, not 
as one who turned his back upon either his father’s or his mother’s creed, 
but as one who thought he saw in her a justification of the protests on 
which both had rested themselves. He never ceased to be thankful that 
his early life had been passed among the Unitarians, and that he had re- 
ceived from them that passionate conviction of the unity of God, which is 
the basis of their faith. That conviction continued the governing force 
in his own life even after he became a Trinitarian, and set him to seek 
in a broader field for that common standing-ground, which he had been 
forced by the differences in his early home to seek in his first years. 

His life was one that gave him singular opportunities for the work of 
playing the reconciler among the diverse tendencies of thought in the 
second third of the nineteenth century. He was brought into contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men. He was a lawyer before he took 
up the study of theology. He edited 7he Athenaum through several 
years of its early existence. He became a country curate of an out-of- 
the-way parish. He was called up to London to be the Chaplain of 
Guy's Hospital, which brought him into contact with the medical profes- 
sion, and with the suffering part of humanity. The establishment of 
King’s College in London in connection with the newly founded Univer- 
sity of London, opened the way to a professorship of History and Eng- 
lish Literature. The Chartist agitation among the working classes led 
him to take up the problem of restoring right relations between those 
classes and the rest of society, on the basis of justice all round. He be- 
came the leader of the Christian Socialists, as they called themselves, 
meaning by that that they felt that the reform of the existing evils must 
be deeper than the Political Economists admitted to be possible or desira- 
ble. While he held that the Church is essentially communistic, he al- 
ways held tothe rightfulness and necessity of private property in the 
sphere of the state. The movement ran its course and disappeared, 
leaving nothing behind it apparently but the noble Working-Men’s Col- 
lege, in which his friends still continue the labors dear to his own heart. 
But in the opinion of Dr. Luigi Brentano, a very high authority on all 
that relates to the history of the working-classes in England, the result of 
Mr. Maurice’s activity was to infuse into the relation of the lower and 
middle classes that better and saner spirit, which now so happily distin- 
guishes England from the Continent. 

In this way the man was brought into contact with men of letters, 
professional men, churchmen, educators, working-men, and indeed all 
the busy classes in the England of his days. He saw all shades of 
belief and of unbelief, and learned to sympathize with them all. And 
he came to all as a man who lived ina higher and more translucent 
atmosphere than they, and had learnt some secret which he would like 
to teach to them,—to make them more charitable, more useful, more 
humble and more earnest in the discharge of every duty. No man ever 
had less of the assumption of superior wisdom and goodness. Indeed 
the one thing that grates on us in these letters, as also in his writing, is 
the constant depreciation of himself. So high is his own standard of 
excellence, so keen his knowledge of his own shortcomings, that he can- 
not see anything good in what he does or is. And his utterances to this 
effect are not the conventional expressions of sinfulness and unworthi- 
ness; they are altogether too specific for that. Your conventional 
“miserable sinner’ is pretty sure to fire up at any criticism of his 
specific acts or qualities. Maurice is as distinct in charging upon him- 
self this or that meanness, as his worst enemy could be. ‘The “ Old 
Adam "’ in him he feels to be as mean a niece of creation as can be in 
any man; and he has not the least desire to set himself up as a model 
for anybody's imitation. 

The national breadth of the man and his sympathies strikes us as espe- 
cially characteristic of him. He sees all questions in the light of their 
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He had no patience with 
A religion that means mere 
“‘soul-saving,”’ a literature that is for the enjoyment of the idle classes, a 
theology that bothers itself about ‘‘ Babylonic periods "’ and not about the 
condition of England, and education to fit men for the work of making 
money and not for the service of the country,—these and all such as 


bearing upon the welfare of the whole nation. 
any narrower way of looking at things. 


these he could not away with. He was an Englishman and a Christian, 
first of all and last also. But he was not narrow in his sympathies with 
other nationalities. He felt for the oppressed everywhere,—for Italian 
patriots like his friend Mazzini. 

His personal courage in the defence of any unpopular truth or party 
was inimitable. He speaks of himself as wanting in the heroic element. 
No one else could have detected its absence from hischaracter. He was 
always fighting single-handed in some forlorn hope, singling out for his 
sharpest criticism the party that was on the crest of the tide and for his 
championship that which was in the trough of the wave. He destroyed 
his prospects of a chair at Oxford by taking the time of the canvass for 
a keen criticism of Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘Tract on Baptism.”” He gave equal 
offence to the Liberals by a defence of the law requiring subscription to 
the Articles by the graduates of the Universities. He threw himself right 
in the line in the movement to unite High and Low Church in a general 
condemnation of the authors of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ although the 
negative conclusions of that book were most offensive to him. As a con- 
sequence he was identified in the popular mind with all sorts of people 
and of causes, to which he had rendered the service of getting them 
simple justice, but from whose opinions he differed most widely. The 
English love of fair play was a ruling passion of his very nature. He 
hated injustice with a perfect hatred, and while he was the gentlest of 
men, he became at times the very embodiment of righteous wrath against 
some piece of cruelty, falsehood or meanness, which did not touch him- 
self personally. The only rascal who was sure to escape this, was the 
one who attacked himself. REF. 


ANnTI-ToBacco.—By Abiel Abbott Livermore. With a Lecture on To- 
bacco, by Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, and On the Use of Tobacco, 
by G. F. Witter, M. D. Pp.117. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

There used to be an Anti-Tobacco Society in Boston, of which Rev. 
Dr. Trask was the sole manager and responsible agent, and to whose an- 
nual meetings Wendell Phillips always drew more respectable audiences 
than could be collected for the meetings of far larger and wealthier so- 
cieties. Now that Dr. Trask and his eloquent friend are both dead, the 
society may have collapsed. But that the anti-nicotian movement has 
not spent its force, is shown by the little book under notice. It con- 
sists of three tracts: an address before the Meadville (Pa.) Temperance 
Union by Abiel Abbott Livermore; a lecture by Rev. Russell Lant Car- 
penter, the well-known English historian ; and a report to the Wisconsin 
Board of Health on the Use of Tobacco, by Dr. G. F. Witter. 

These gentlemen do not press their case against the weed in the ex- 
treme and unreasoning fashion so usual with health-reformers. They 
have not the passion and the energy even of Dr. Trask. Mr. Livermore 
arrays the evidence of medical and chemical authorities to show that to- 
bacco contains two powerful poisons, which are absorbed by the smokers 
equally with the chewers; that it acts most mischievously upon the ner- 
vous system, accelerates unduly the circulation of the blood, injures the 
eyesight, renders the voice thick and insonorous, and detratcts from the 
intellectual energy; and that, while it causes death more rarely than do al- 
cohol and the great opiates, it detracts from vitality in all who use it. 
Mr. Lant Carpenter insists on the participation in these injuries by 
those who do not smoke, but have to endure an atmosphere poisoned by 
its use, and he points out the growing injury to the young by the spread 
of these habits,—an injury admitted and deplored even by the English 
organ of the tobacco trade. He also remarks the spread of the habit 
among women. A hundred years ago the use of tobacco was about 
equally distributed between the two sexes. In Russia and Spanish 
America, as also among the savages of New Zealand and of Northern 
Asia, there is no distinction. There are signs that the necessity of en- 
during a tu'»xcconized atmosphere, rather than drive men from their so- 
ciety, is proiucing a taste for this indulgence among the women of Eu- 
rope and of America. Sixty years hence, or even less, it may be excep- 
tional to find a woman whose breath is not weighted with this perfume. 
It is for the other sex to decide whether this result will be reached. 
Nothing but a great crusade against an offensive, expensive, useless and 
mischievous habit can prevent it. 


IN THE TENNESSEE Mountains. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Pp. 
322. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The series of sketches collected under the title ‘“ In the Tennessee 
Mountains,’ have already made a striking impression in the course of 
their appearance in one of the most popular of our magazines, but will 
be found to have gained greatly in interest and value by being thus col- 
lected and read as an entirety. The whole life of the lovely mountain 
district of the Southern Alleghanies, which is the scene of this series of 
stories, develops itself before the reader in a harmonious panorama. 
The grand sweep of mountain ranges, narrowing the world to the con- 
tracted area bounded by the lines of their wooded summits, the beet- 
ling crags and foaming, leaping, mountain torrents, the atmospheric 
changes that soften to beauty the grim ruggedness of the pine-crested 
peaks and rocky gorges, serve as a background for human figures of the 
same type as themselves; rugged, melancholy, limited in range, sav- 
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agely independent, with some elements of native nobility beneath their 
coarseness, akin to the grand features of the landscape surrounding them. 
The sketches are imbued with a melancholy that seems inherent to their 
theme. Happiness would appear to be an element left out in the plan 
of the mountain life; yet we can imagine how it would be the one life 
—s to those habituated to it, Of the characters so admirably de- 
ineated in these stories of the Tennessee mountains, two only are rep- 
resented as desiring to escape from the narrowness and poverty of their 
surroundings to a wider and fuller life beyond—as being “ glad ter get 
shet o’ the mountains."" The touches of light comedy, as in “ The 
Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove,”’ are generally due to the bizarre in- 
trusion of a current from the outside world into the lonely fastness. 

If we could doubt Mr. Craddock's fidelity to truth in any of these 
remarkable delineations, it would be in the case of the flower-like 
delicacy and beauty of physique and character in his types of the moun- 
tain girls ; and this, particularly, because it is difficult to follow them in 
their transformation into the haggard snuff-dipping matrons, whose 
drawling but incisive shrewdness is so racily portrayed in Mrs. Ware, 
Mrs. Giles and others. Perhaps, though, this delicate type is of the kind 
which the gods love, who die young; they are generally made to do so 
in these pages. Special thanks are due to the author for exempting his 
charming C/arsie, of ‘‘ The Harnt that walks Chilhowee,”’ from the usual 
mortuary fate of his heroines. She is too good to be cut off in such 
untimely fashion. 

In general, Mr. Craddock may be considered much to be congratu- 
lated on the richness and importance of the literary vein which he has 
struck, and on the skill with which he pursues it. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS OF 1861. Porter and Coates. 

Mr. Stuart Patterson of this city has published a pamphlet in which 
he reviews some of the statements of Mr. Blaine’s book with reference to 
the course taken by Mr. Buchanan in the last month of his administra- 
tion. He certainly shows that Mr. Blaine either has forgotten the cir- 
cumstances of that period, or that he is guilty of very serious misrepre- 
sentation of President Puchanan. He blames the Democratic President 
for not exercising powers, which he had asked from a Republican Con- 

ess, but which that Congress had refused to confer upon him. He 
Suttons blames him for taking toward the seceding states the very atti- 
tude which President Lincoln took in his inaugural address. He con- 
strues the whole situation of 1861 as though the ideas of executive power 
that came into currency during the war were fully current in the years 
before it opened. On this point Mr. Patterson says : 

“The suppression of the rebellion has been followed by political and 
social changes, which are too great to be measured by constitutional 
amendments and statutes; and, of all these changes, the greatest is that 
revolution in opinions, which, working silently in the hearts of men and 
never formulated into law, has converted a confederation of States into 
a nation, whose Congress and whose President now exercise powers, and 
whose Supreme Court now announces doctrines, which Alexander 
Hamilton would have heartily approved. Verily, the whirligig of time 
has more than avenged the Federalists. Their theory of government, 
long despised of men, is now the accepted construction; and eighty 
years after their final expulsion from power, their doctrines have domi- 
nated the nation. But it was not so in 1861, nor had it been so at any 
time since Mr. Jefferson succeeded Mr. Adams in the presidency. Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration is, therefore, to be judged not as Mr. Blaine 
judges it, by the standard of to-day, but by that jealous apportionment 
of power between the different departments of the government, which 
had been before 1861 prescribed by law and recognized in practice.” 

The pamphlet is written with eloquence, but in a thoroughly judicial 
spirit. It will serve to clear up the vague ideas that pass current with 
reference to the situation of affairs at the opening of the war. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


T is very possible that if “ Lord’ Ronald Gower had been forced to 
work for his living he might have accomplished something in litera- 
ture or art, or both. In his book, “‘ My Reminiscences,’ which Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers reprint from the English edition, there are many evi- 
dences of aptitudes in both these directions ; but it is equally clear that the 
young “‘lord’’ never thought it necessary to school or discipline himself. 
He was fated to remain a dabbler. We should not amatale of this so 
much as regards his position as an art amateur, but when he assumes to 
put forth a book it might be thought that a reasonable amount of care 
should have been given it. If it was worth doing it was worth doing as 
well as the writer could do it, but we feel all the while in reading “ My 
Reminiscences ” that the author has not done his best, but knows he is 
careless and is indifferent to the impression he makes. With all this, 
however, the book introduces various interesting figures in modern Eng- 
lish society, and has about it an agreeable atmosphere of culture and the 
better side of the gay London world. It will be read, no doubt, with 
pleasure by many, and the publishers, as usual with their selections from 
the foreign lists, have probably made a hit. 


“In the Heart of Africa” is a book that is not calculated to show 
what we may call the moralities of publishing in a very bright light. It 
claims to be a work by Sir Samuel Baker; it is in fact a condensation by 
another hand of two of the eminent traveller's large books, giving hardly a 
fifth or sixth of the form of the sum of those volumes. It is, indeed, 
rather a series of extracts than a condensation, and as a piece of con- 





struction, merely, is so awkwardly arranged as to do marked injustice to 
the distinguished author whose work is thus appropriated. ‘Condensa- 
tions ” are questionable things at the best; we Sitios they are legitimate 
in the cases of outworn and voluminous writers, whose only chance of a 
renewed hearing is in bringing them nearer the modern idea; but no 
one will presume to rank Sir Samuel Baker with those obsolete ones. 
He is brightly vivid, picturesquely descriptive, from first to last, and it is 
to our mind, a simple impertinence to treat such favorite and standard 
books as “The Nile Tributaries’’ and ‘‘The Albert Nyanza”’ as they 
have been treated in this instance. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


Mr. Edward Pierrepont’s “ Fifth Avenue to Alaska’’ (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons,) is an immature sort of performance but cannot avoid 
a certain interest in view of the fact that much of the ground covered by 
it is out of the hard beaten track of travel. Mr. Pierrepont is a kind of 
American cousin of “ Lord”’ Ronald Gower. These young gentlemen 
remind us of the confident fellow who, when asked if he could gs se 
violin replied, that he had never tried, but he supposed he could. hat 
a simple thing to write a book,—-thousands of persons have done it! 
Certainly,—it is very easy; yet it requires observation, care, industry, 
to say nothing of literary faculty. Mr. Pierrepont kept a slipshod “ jour- 
nal ”’ on his travels, which he has put into sumptuous print without any 
revision to speak of. His relation to Hon. Edwards Pierrepont and the 
social advantages therefrom resulting are duly impressed on the reader. 
But the book is in parts readable for reasons already given. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in codperation with two members of his advanced 
class, Mr. Davis R. Dewey, A. B. (University of Vermont), and Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, A. M. (Princeton College), is now preparing a History 
of Political Economy in the United States, and that they would be 
obliged for any books, pamphlets, brochures, magazine articles, speeches, 
etc., etc., which might be of assistance in their work. 


Dr. Rothrock’s “‘ Vacation Cruizing in Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays,”’ will be out from the press of Messrs. Lippincott, in a few days, 
and promises to be one of the most popular books of the year. The 
Doctor will again devote his vacation, or a part of it, to a boat voyaging 
excursion. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s long expected essay on Emerson, based it 
may be said on the lecture which he delivered in this country, will 
appear in the May number of Macmillan'’s Magazine, Among the 
features of the June number of the English //lustrated Magazine will be 
the commencement of a short story by Mr. Henry James. 


A small volume under the title of ‘‘ Reflections in Palestine,’’ selected 
from letters written by General Gordon during his recent sojourn in the 
Holy Land, will be published by Macmillan & Co. immediately. The 
General left instructions for its publication before his departure for the 
Soudan, and has since written from Khartoum on the subject to the 
friend in whose hands he placed the letters. 


Arthur Gilman’s “History of the American People” is to be 
brought out in England. Colonel John Hay’s biography of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, upon which he has been at work for several years, is 
nearly ready for the press. The Harpers are bringing out Mr. 
Curtis’s oration on Wendell Phillips. There is no longer any ques- 
tion of the success of Zhe Andover Review, the April number passed 
through four editions. “The Libraries of Boston,” public and 
private, to the number of more than a hundred, will form a work to be 
issued by subscription by Cupples, Upham & Co. 


Of the “‘ Forty Immortals,’’ “elected by voters in the scheme of Zhe 
Critic and Good Literature, eighteen are holders of Harvard degrees. 
Mr. Edward W. Gosse is about to visit this country for the first 
time and has accepted invitations to lecture at John Hopkins University 
and at the Lowell Institute. A new series of books will be com- 
menced immediately in Edinburgh, written by university men, to be en- 
titled “‘The Round Table Series,’’ the object of which will be to record 
and discuss the studies and teachings of eminent modern authors. 
Amongst the earliest to be dealt with will be Emerson and George Eliot. 
Of each book one hundred copies will be printed on fine hand-made 
paper, which will be signed and numbered. Mr. William Brown, of 
Edinburgh, will be the publisher. 


The completion of the supplement to the ‘“‘ American Catalogue "’ will 
not be delayed by Mr. Leypoldt’s death; the work will appear in the 
autumn, carrying the entry of titles from July 1, 1876, to July 1, 1884. 
The proceeds will go to the estate of Mr. pcs By for the benefit of his 
wife and children. A cheap edition of Sir John Lubbock’s “ Chapters 
in Popular Natural History,”’ is in the press of T. Whittaker. A 
manuscript of no little Biblical interest has recently been brought to light 
in the library of Arezzo. The manuscript contains several unpublished 
writings of Se. Hilary of Poitiers, including his treatise ‘‘De Mysteriis,”’ 
which was a to be lost, and a series of hymns. It also contains 
an itinerary of Palestine and other Eastern countries, which appears to 
date from the fourth century. 


It is proposed to collect and publish the principal speeches which the 
Duke of Albany made in the last few years of his life. Short 
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passages from Thoreau’s journal have been collected in a volume which 
will bear the title of “‘ Summer” and will be brought out by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. “The Vestiges of Creation,” published anonymously, 
but now acknowledged as the work of Dr. Robert Chambers, fee long 
been out of print. A new editton is now announced, with an introduc- 
tion by Alexander Ireland. 


The May number of 7he English Illustrated Magazine has many 
beautiful pictures, but the strange lack of living, vital interest which was 
remarked upon generally at the beginning of the enterprise, is as no- 
ticeable as ever, now that eight numbers have appeared. Zhe English 
is excessively insular; it does not admit the existence of any world but 
the English world ; but even with that limitation, it makes no effort—ac- 
cording to American ideas,—to enlist sympathy in affairs of closest na- 
tional importance. We are free to say that we do not see how success is 
to be won on such narrow lines. The contributors to the May number 
are, Mrs. Muloch-Craik, J. H. Shorthouse, Bernard H. Becker, E. W. 
Gosse, E. Roscoe, Thomas Hardy and Charlotte M. Yonge. The 
Overland Monthly for May is rather heavy, yet the number has its good 
points. An article on ‘ Peruvia, Bolivia and Chile,” by J. Studdy Leigh, 
is full of information, and is well written. It is in briefer fiction and 
poetry that the Eastern magazines appear to have a marked advantage 
over those of the West. Zhe Overland is good, but it needs lightening 
up. 

Professor. C. A. Young’s “‘ The Sun ” has been translated into French, 
German, Russian and Italian. In England eight thousand copies have 
been sold and it has been very favorably received in this country. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. wtll publish in the summer ‘“‘A Handy Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,’ based upon Grimm's “‘Sprachschatz.” The editors are Pro- 
fessor James A. Harrison of Washington and Lee University and Pro- 
fessor W. M. Baskerville of Vanderbilt University. Lord Malmes- 
bury is engaged upon, and has made much progress with, his “ Autobiog- 
raphy; or, Memoirs of His Times.”” Considering that he was Foreign 
Secretary in Lord Derby’s two ministries in 1852 and 1858, and was Privy 
Seal from 1866 to 1868, and again from 1874 to 1876, his memoirs ought 
to be interesting. 














The Publishers’ Weekly has made a systematic canvass of the largest 
publishing firms in the United States and reports that 52 out of the 55 
firms who replied to its inquiries favor international copyright; a large 
majority favor the Dorsheimer bill as it now stands. A new edition 
—the fourth—of the ‘“‘Globe Pronouncing Gazeteer"’ has just appeared. 
Dr. Victor, Lecturer on Teutonic Philology, University College, 
Liverpool, has been appointed Professor of English Philosophy in the 
University of Marburg. 








From the edition of George P. Rowell & Co.’s ““American Newspaper 
Directory,” now in press, it appears that the newspapers and periodicals 
of all kinds at present issued in the United States and Canada reach a 
grand total of 13,402. This is a net gain of precisely 1,600 during the 
last twelve months, and exhibits an increase of 5,618 over the total num- 
ber published just ten years since. The increase in 1874 over the total 
for 1873 was 493. During the past year the dailies have increased from 
1,138 to 1,254, the weeklies from 9,062 to 10,028; and the monthlies from 
1,091 to 1,499. The greatest increase is in the Western States. Illinois, 
for instance, now shows 1,009 papers in place of last year’s total of go4, 
while Missouri issues 604 instead of the 523 reported in 1883. Other 
leading Western States also exhibit a great percentage of increase. 


Dr. McCosh has begun the second or historical part of his Philosophic 
Series (Scribners) with a study of Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. 
A second volume of extracts from the diary of Henry Greville is an- 
nounced. Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s first novel ‘‘A Country Doctor,” 
is in press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The third volume of Scrib- 
ners’ ‘‘ Stories by American Authors ”’ will contain ‘‘ Venetian Glass,’ by 
Mr. Brander Matthews, previously unpublished. Rev. James W. Y. 
Hart has lately published in London ‘“‘a character study’’ called ‘“ The 
Autobiography of Judas Iscariot.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON MENTAL DisgAsEs. By T. Clouston, M. D. Edin. F. R. 
C. P. E. Edited by Charles F, Folsom, M. D. Pp.550. Henry C, Lea’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

FaMous AND DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD; OR HISTORY FROM THE 
BATTLE FIELD. By Captain Charles King, U. S. A. With Maps, Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Pp. 750. $3.75. J.C. McCurdy & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE; WITH SOME CONSIDERATION OF His STUuDIEs; 
METHODS, AND OPINIONS, AND OF His STYLE AS A SPEAKER AND WRITER. 
By Joseph Neilson. Pp. 460. $5. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J- 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

CyRIL AND LIONEL, AND OTHER PoEMs. A volume of Sentimental Studies. By 
Mark André Raffolovich. Pp. 102. London: Kegan Paul, French & Co. 


My REMINISCENCES, By Lord Ronald Gower, F. S. A. In Two Volumes, Vol. 
I. Pp. 323. $2. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

Tue UNITED STATES ART DIRECTORY AND YEAR Book (second year). Com- 
piled by S. R. Koehler. Pp. 221, with extra pages giving 76 artists draw- 
ings of Pictures, and other Illustrations. $2. Cassell & Co., New York. 

(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 























. 


TRAFALGAR. A Tale. From the Spanish of B. Perez Galdos by Clara Bell. 
Pp. 255. $0.90. William S, Gottsberger, New York. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 


FirTH AVENUE TO ALASKA. By Edward Pierrepont, B. A. With maps. Pp. 
329. $1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. ) « 

THE FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY Book; oR, How To Live WELL AND 
WiseLy Every DAY IN THE YEAR. Pp. 620. $4.00. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A COMMERCIAL TRIP WITH AN UNCOMMERCIAL ENDING. By George H. Bart- 
lett. Pp. 144. $0.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

WAGES AND TRADE. By J. Schoenhof. With an Introduction by R. R. Bow- 
ker. Pp. 25. $0.15. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN Ecypr. By W. W. Loring. With Maps and Il- 
lustrations. Pp. 450. $3.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Our CHANCELLOR; SKETCHES FOR A HISTORICAL PICTURE. By Moritz Busch, 
Translated from the German by William Beatty-Kingston. Two volumes 


inone. Pp. 710. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D. Pp. 420° 


$2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Philadelphia.) : 

STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Vol. III. Pp.198. $0.50. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia,) 

MAN,—WHENCE AND WHITHER? By Richard B. Westbrook, D. D. Pp. 224. 
$1.00. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. A novel. By Julian Hawthorne (“Standard Li- 
brary.”) Pp. 126. $0.75. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


(J. B. Lippincott & Ceo., 


ART. 
EXHIBITION BY THE ACADEMY ART CLUB. 


OBODY who cares for art at all, and who takes an interest in the 

progress which art education is making in our own city, should fail 

to visit the exhibition which has been arranged by the young members 
of the Academy Club in their pretty rooms, at 1104 Walnut Street. 

The exhibitors are all young, and have been,—many of them still are— 
students of the Pennsylvania Academy. And this is to be understood in 
the fullest sense, for with one or two exceptions in the cases of persons 
who have spent some time in Europe, the young artists have had little 
or no instruction outside of the Academy, and may consequently be said 
to have been formed by its teachings. 

The remarkable thing about the exhibition is the relatively large 
number of figure pieces, several of them pictures of considerable size 
and ambitious enough in subject to attract attention in any exhibition. 
To say that most of them are “‘studies’"’ is only to repeat what is to be 
said of far the greater number of works shown at any of the regular ex- 
hibitions, and it would be unfair to say that one is any more student-like 
than the other. 

If prominence were to be given to any particular work, Miss Mary 
K. Trotter’s ‘‘Arrangement in Red,’’ No. 34, would deserve especial 
mention, it is certainly a very masterly treatment of a difficult problem 
and reflects great credit upon its author. Several very beautiful things 
by Miss Margaret W. Lesley are not less noticeable for the possession of 
very sterling qualities also. The ‘Italian Boy,” No. 60, and the ‘“ Wool 
Carder,”’ No. 56, being particularly good. The last of these, a study of 
an old woman seated at her work in a picturesque interior as full almost 
of pathetic interest as herself, is so exquisite in sentiment and is treated 
throughout in so sympathetic a manner as to leave little to be desired. 

Very good work is shown also by Miss Gabrielle D. Clements, by H. 
Latimer Brown, by Miss Ellen W. Ahrens, and by Miss Mary A. Campbell. 

Mr. James P. Kelly’s study of an old man “ Three Score and Ten,” 
No. 52, is a remarkably strong and solid piece of painting, and Miss 
Ahrens’s “ Portrait,’’ No. 54, is vigorous and effective. Miss Clements’s 
“A Tune,” No. 1, and Mr. Brown’s “ Temptation,’’ No. 9, are well con- 
ceived and have a true pictorial interest aside from their very con- 
spicuous technical excellence. 

Other exhibitors whose work deserves especial commendation are 
Mr. C. C. Cooper, whose “‘ Jetsam,’’ No. 51, was noticed in THE AMER- 
ICAN a few weeks ago, Miss Alice Barber, Miss Blanche Dillaye, and 
Mr. Claude S. Gilman, whose flower picture ‘“ Debris,’’ No. 42, possesses 
admirable qualities, not often seen in this branch of painting, which is, 
perhaps, more often abased than any other. 

There is very some good work in sculpture by Miss Katherine M. Cohen 
and by G. Frank Stephens, whose portrait bust of an old man, No. 65, 
is especially strong, although the effect has been seriously injured by a 
most unfortunate varnishing to which the plaster has been subjected. 

First rate work is shown too in etching by Mr. Joseph Pennell, Miss 
Edith L. Pierce, Miss Blanche Dillaye, Miss Clements, Miss Lesley, Miss 
Katharine Levin, and Mr. Joseph Neely, Jr. 

The rooms have been made very attractive by means of tasteful hang- 
ings and some very pretty bric-a-brac—and would have been more so 
but for the unfortunate prominence of some very childish work in ham- 
mered brass and in pottery which by a good natured fiction we are asked 
to regard in the light of “ decoration.” L. W. M. 
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THE NEW DESIGN FOR THE MEADE STATUVE. 


M® ALEXANDER M. CALDER to whom was awarded the prize 
' of one thousand dollars offered some time ago for the best sketch 
model of a statue to General Meade has, by invitation of the Association 
having the erection of the memorial in its charge, prepared a second 
model which is in exhibition at Harle’s galleries on Chestnut Street. The 
sketch fs a gteat improvement on any that have been submitted before, 
and is for the most part a dignified and satisfactory design. 

The general is represented as just reining up his horse, the action of 
which is very spirited. Although susceptible of improvement in certain 
matters of detail—the gloves, for instance, certainly disfigure the hands— 
the figure of the rider is well conceived and well executed. As a por- 
trait it would appear to be all that could be desired. The horse is un- 
doubtedly the weakest paix of the design, and his weakness seems to be 
due not so much to any want of truthfulness to nature as to misconcep- 
tion on the part of the sculptor of the qualities which ought to distinguish 
a thoroughly statuesque treatment of such a subject as this. The horse 
is in many respects a very fine one, the head and neck, in fact, are beau- 
tiful, but he is not the kind of horse to put in bronze. The fault which 
we find with Mr. Calder is the one which we find ourselves obliged to 
find not only with most sculptors, but with perhaps the great majority of 
painters as well. It is probably the weakest spot in the art of the present 
day, this same failure to discriminate between what is good in nature and 
what is desirable in art. 

The qualities which we admire in the sights and sounds of Nature 
are not very often those which we can perpetuate in art or which we 
care to so perpetuate. The qualities which make a horse fine and a 
thing of beauty in life may be precisely those with which the sculptor 
should haveleast todo. With the horse under consideration, for instance, 
the most noticeable thing about him is the thinness of his legs and the 
elasticity of his postern joints. Nobody will deny that to the horseman 
these are good “ points,’’ but they are only painful when rendered in 
rigid and enduring bronze. Now it is evident enough that what we 
chiefly admire in the few great equestrian statues of the world, 
the ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius’’ at Rome for instance, or the Colleoni statue at 
Venice, is their s/urdiness; the massive emphasis of the joints and the 
solidity of the whole structure which seems suited to the nature of the 
material in which the work is carried out, and to be a fit and adequate 
support for the immense weight of the group. With the exception of 
this tendency to weakness, which is apparent from almost every point of 
view, and which could hardly fail to be still more apparent in the full 
sized work, very little fault is to be found with the model, and much as 
we have said is to be most heartily commended. L. W. M. 


NOTES. 


R. WENDELL STANTON HOWARD, late Curator of the Mil- ; 


waukee Museum of Fine Arts, in which position he was succeeded 
by a brother of Henry James, the novelist, will be superintendent of the 
art department of the New Orleans World’s Fair. Mr. Herkomer 
is painting in the Snowdon district, England, and is also writing a 
treatise on the principles of art. Owing to an accident at the foun- 
dry, the Bach statue, to be erected at Eisenach, will not be ready for 
dedication until next year. The British Museum Exhibition of 
MSS. books, engravings, etc., illustrating the life and times of Martin 
Luther, has closed. 


Mr. E. B. Browning (son of the poet) has now completed and brought 
to London his bronze statue of ‘‘ Dryope Fascinated by Apollo in the 
Form of a Serpent.”” The statue is on a colossal scale, and the figure is 
that of a young girl, nude, and of great nobility of bearing and attitude. 
A python coils round her left leg below the knee and up her back, 
coming round to the front across the right arm till his head is almost on 
a level with her mouth. This work is intended for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Browning has also completed two busts and 
several pictures. 











The annual report of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts gives the num- 
ber of visitors during 1883 as 152,550. The current expenses of the year 
were $18,180. Mr. Munkacsy is to design a series of illustrations for 
the Crown Prince Rudolph’s work on the “ Ethnographical History of 
Austria.” The lists of pictures for the Seventh Annual Exhibition 
of the New York Society of American Artists were sent in during the 
past week. Nearly two hundred pictures will be submitted by artists who 
are not members of the society, chiefly by those residing in other cities. 
The new museum of Archzology, at Cambridge, England, will be 
opened next term. The German government is arranging in Berlin 
an exhibition of the works of the master, Adolf Mentzel. Bruce 
Joy has modelled a head of Miss Mary Anderson, which will appear in 
marble, at the Royal Academy of 1885. 

















The total sum realized from the first part of the Castellani sale, just 
concluded in Rome, was 376,351 francs, or something over $75,000. It 
is said that the total would have reached half a million francs had not 
the Italian Government announced its intention of claiming its right of 
pre-emption in the case of 15 principal objects, which were in conse- 
quence knocked down at very much below the expected prices. The 
sale of the Castellani collection has given rise to a dispute as to the con- 


ditions under which the law gives to the Italian Government a right of | 


pre-emption. It is stated that the latter asserts that it has a right to pur- 





chase at a price fixed by its own experts ; but it is contended on the other 
side that the Government can only forbid the export of any object by 
aying the sum which the intending purchaser has offered. The Tribunal 
as given judgment in favor of the latter view, but the Government will 
appeal, 

The sculptor Fraikin has received an order for a marble statue of 
Leopold I. for the new hall of the Chamber of Representatives, Brussels. 
The old statue was calcined in the great fire; the new work will be con- 
siderably larger than was the one destroyed. The “‘ Artistes Inde- 
pendants” of Paris met on the 16th ult. to deliberate on the organization 
of a grand open exhibition of paintings, sculptures, etc. The majority of 
the “Independants”’ were rejected at the salon. The salon opened 
on the Ist inst., and the verdict on it, as far as known, is extremely favor- 
able. Nearly one hundred American artists are represented and their 
works receive kindly mention from the Paris journals. 


An endeavor is being made in Philadelphia to form several art clubs 
and societies, in the city, into an institution to be called the Philadelphia 
Art League. It is hoped to combine the different clubs in such an or- 
ganization and under one roof, without in any way impairing their indi- 
viduality or affecting their separate action. ‘The plans, we are advised, 
are still somewhat crude, but the general idea is to secure a building 
large enough to accommodate each club with a meeting room, and have, 
besides, a small gallery for the permanent exhibition of their work, and, 
if possible, a number of large studios for artists,—‘‘ in other words,” as a 
friend of the movement says, ‘‘ to have what Philadelphia never has had 
a working art club.”’ 


The catalogue of objects of art, antiques, and representatives of the 
middle age and the renaissance, in the great sale of the Castellani col- 
lection, at Rome, is included in a splendid quarto volume of 324 pages. It 
has a capital photograph of the great collector, a brief sketch of his active 
career by Paul Leroi, and numerous illustrations of the most notable of the 
fifteen hundred numbers that comprise the collection. There is to be 
another sale in Paris, where Castellani had fitted up a house not unlike that 
in Rome, and there no doubt will be found other wonders such as seemed 
to come into his hands from all the art and archaeological finds. His 
house in Rome was a sort of small Kensington museum, and its treasures 
will now be scattered throughout the world of collectors. The man him- 
self was even more remarkable than any of his much loved art objects, 
and Rome and Paris and Londor will look back with kindly regard 
on the great collector and dealer, who was also a man of letters, a successful 
translator of Shakespeare into Italian, author of several capital papers on art 
in English and French, an ardent Republican, anda man of the widest sym- 
pathies in every direction ofart, science, politics, and all that goes tomake up 
amanofmark. The catalogues ofhis sales will be melancholy memorials 
of the enormous extent and variety of his collections, and when it is 
borne in mind that he had already supplied the great national museums 
of Europe and the great private collectors with their best treasures, it 
will be more than ever matter of wonder how he could have gathered 
together such a wealth of objects as those that fill the pages of this 
extraordinary catalogue, in every page of which his memory is enshrined. 
The Castellani Catalogues will have a place of their own in art history. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


8 Bape the unusual quantity of rain-fall during ‘the last few months 
was in some way directly connected with the causes that brought 
about the phenomenon of the remarkable sun-glows can no longer be 
reasonably doubted. This singular association of the double phenome- 
non has been noted at numerous and widely separated localities of the 
earth's surface, and strikingly as well in rainless as in rainy regions, and 
in the normally dry as in the wet season. The explanation of the super- 
abundant precipitation appears to be afforded by the experiments con- 
ducted some two years ago by Dr. Aitken, on the formation of fogs and 
clouds, from which it would seem that the condensation of aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere is primarily affected by innumerable particles 
of microscopic floating particles of matter, which act as condensing 
nuclei or foci, and whose presence is a practically siae gua non of con- 
densation. That the same particles of matter—the Krakato dust—which, 
by their interference with the rays of light, produced the remarkable 
morning and evening glows might likewise have been instrumental in 
forcing precipitation in the manner above described seems to have been 
first suggested by Mr. Charles Morris of this city. 


The recently completed tunnel through the Vorarlberg, an Alpine 
outlier, situated on the confines of the Tyrol, Switzerland and Bavaria, 
indicates the remarkable advance that has been made during the last 
few years in this department of engineering. The tunnel, whose maximum 
elevation above the sea is about 4,300 feet, is nearly seven miles in 
length, or somewhat longer than the Mont Cenis, the pioneer of ap 0 
tunnels, and yet the time consumed in its construction was only about 
three and a half years, or one and a half years less than the time per- 
mitted by contract. The rate of progress was on an average about nine 
metres (30 feet) per day, or three times that in the case of the Mont 
Cenis, and double that of the St. Gothard tunnel. The number of 
persons employed on the service was upwards of 5,000, and the total 
cost involved in the enterprise, 40,000,000 francs, or somewhat less than 
$1,250,000 per mile. It is expected that the tunnel railway will be in 


' operation about the middle of the present year. 
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As of semi-scientific interest it may be noted that the word “ Agnos- 
tic’ appears for the first time (in printed form) in the English language 
in the issue of the London Sfectator for January 29, 1870. According 
to the new dictionary of the London Philological Society, edited by Dr. 
Murray, its use is traced to a suggestion made at a meeting of the Meta- 
physical Society in 1869, by Professor Huxley, who had in mind the altar 
referred to by St. Paul as erected “to the unknown God.” 


The death of Jean Baptiste Dumas, Senator of France and one of the 
most eminent chemists of the nineteenth century, is announced as hav- 
ing taken place at Cannes, south of France, on the 11th ult. Dumas was 
born in 1800, and at already a very early age devoted liimself to the 
science of chemistry, toward the promotion of which he gave up more 
than sixty years of his active life. His discoveries in organic chemistry, 
isomerism and in other no less important parts of philosophical inquiry 
have indelibly associated his name with the foundation and progress of 
his favorite science, which also owes to him the enunciation of the funda- 
mental law of substitutions. Dumas was admitted to the /ustitut de 
France in 1832, and two years subsequently was elected to the chair of 
organic chemistry in the Ecole de Médecine of Paris. Previous to his 
election to the Senate, he was Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
(1849-51). Professor Dumas was also Perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
démte des Sciences. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, well known as a writer and lecturer on educa- 
tional and psychological subjects, and for some time regular lecturer at 
the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, has been appointed to the 
professorship of psychology and pedagogics at that institution. Dr. 
Hall is at present engaged on a series of psycho-physical researches, the 
results of which are shortly to be published. 


Among the more important papers read at the meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences, held in Washington on April 15th to 
18th, were the following: ‘‘ The Origin of Crystalline Rocks,” by Pro- 
fessor T. Sterry Hunt; “The Study of Comparative Biography,” by 
Professor C. S. Peirce; ‘‘ The Character of the Heat Radiated from the 
Soil,”’ by Professor S. P. Langley; ‘‘On the Depth of the Western Part 
of the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico,” by J. E. Hilgard; ‘‘On the 
Application of Trinomial Nomenclature to Zoédlogy,”’ by Elliott Coues ; 
and ‘‘Some Recent Results of the Oral and Aural Teaching of the Deaf 
under the Combined System,” by E. M. Gallaudet. Among the newly 
elected members is W. K. Brooks, Associate Professor of Biology in the 
Johns Hopkins University, author of the recently published work, ‘‘ The 
Law of Heredity.” 


Dr. William H. Welch, Pathologist to the Bellevue Medical College 
of the City of New York, has been appointed to the chair of pathology 
in the medical department of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Colonel Prjevalsky, the distinguished and singularly-successful ex- 
plorer of the mountain wastes of central Asia, has sent the following dis- 
patch to the Russian Imperial Geographical Society : ‘‘ Alashan, January 
8.—We have traversed the desert of Gobi without mishap. In the north- 
ern part the cold exceeded the freezing point of mercury. We are all 
well, and start to-morrow for Koukow-nor. It is said that hitherto the 
Thibetans pray heaven to shower down stones on our heads.”’ This is 
Prjevalsky’s fourth attempt to penetrate Thibet. 


At a recent meeting of the Linnean Society of London, Mr. Charles 
F. White read a note on some pollen obtained from funeral garlands 
found in an Egyptian tomb, dating back to about the beginning of the 
first century, B.C. That from a species of poppy (Papaver Rheas) 
readily absorbed water, became swollen, and in general appearance and 
structure was but barely distinguishable by the microscope from the 
similar grains of the existing forms. 


The presidency of the Accademia dei Lincei of Rome, which was left 
vacant through the death of the distinguished geologist and president of 
the Italian Senate, Quintino Sella, has been filled by the election of 
Professor Francesco Brioschi, also a senator, and an eminent mathema- 
tician. The commendatore, Fiorelli, who has for many years directed the 
excavations at Pompeii, was at the same time elected to the office of vice- 
president. 


The International Ornithological Congress, which was convened in 
Vienna for the purpose of unifying the methods of ornithological obser- 
vation, more particularly with reference to a solution of the problem of 
migration, closed its session with an appropriate address from its patron, 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria. Representatives from nearly all 
of the more prominent countries of the Continent were present as parti- 
cipants, while singularly enough, British ornithological science was not 
oe mpgs The next congress will be held in Switzerland three years 

ence. 


The very remarkable climatic eccentricities, if so they may be termed, 
that have latterly attracted attention the world over, aretypically exempli- 
fied in the last winter season about Stavangov, Norway, where, in latitude 
58° 58’, or only one degree south of the extremity of Greenland, the ther- 
mometer but once during the month of January fell to the freezing point. 
The grass plots of the various gardens are described as having been practi- 
cally as green as in summer ; “ daisies, snowdrops, pansies, violets and 
primroses had their blossoms well set ; peonies had appeared above the 
ground, and many roses had thrown out vigorous shoots.”’ 





— 3 
A human skull, singularly like the famous Neanderthal skull which 
so engrossed the attention of archzologist® asd € ogists a few years 
ago, has recently heen exhumed from a clay deposit near Podbaba, in 
the neighborhood of Prague, Bohemia. It is notable for the great flat- 
ness of the forehead, the thickened eye brows, and a remarkably small 
facial angle, apparently gurpassifig ings last respect thg skull above 
mentioned. A mammoth’s tusk was ined frem the safhe lotality. 


A new scientific association, known as the “‘ Society for the Biological 
Investigation of the British Coasts,’’ whose functions are clearly and suc- 
cinctly indicated in the title, has recently been founded in London. The 

rime mover in the formation of this organization is Professor E. Ray Lan- 

ester, of University College, and among its supporters we find the names 
of many of the most eminent naturalists of Great Britain. It is intended 
to open in connection with the institution a sea-side laboratory, whereby 
special facilities will be afforded for original investigation. A. H. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

FOREIGN.—The steamship State of Florida, from New York to Glasgow, col- 
lided in mid-ocean with the bark /omema, of Chatham, N. B., on the night of 
April 18th. Both vessels sank, the bark immediately, the steamer ina few min- 
utes. One hundred and twenty-three persons went down with the steamer, and 
twelve with the bark, making the total loss of life one hundred and thirty-five. 
It is ascertained definitely that forty-four persons were saved, and twenty four of 
them arrived at Montreal by the steamship 7i/anza, on the 8th inst. Twenty 
more are on a Norwegian bark, the 7heresa, whose arrival is expected soon. 
General Sir Garnet Wolsely advises that General Graham be placed in 
command of the autumn expedition to Khartoum if an English force is sent. The 
War Office plan is that five thousand troops shall start from Assiout for Khartoum 
about the end of July. -—— Parliamentary documents just published include a 
despatch to Sir Evelyn Baring, British Minister to Egypt, from General Gordon, 
dated Khartoum, April 16th, in which he says: “ As far as I understand the situa- 
tion, you state that there is no intention of sending relief here or to Berber. You 
refuse me, Zebehr Pasha. I consider myself free to act, according to circumstances. 
I shall hold on here as long asI can. If I can suppress the rebellion I shall do 
so; otherwise I shall retire to the Equator, and leave you the indelible disgrace 
of abandoning the garrisons of Senaar, Kassala, Berber and Dongola, with the 
certainty that you will eventually be forced to smash up the Mahdi under great 
difficulties, if you would retain peace in Egypt.” The German Liberals are 
meeting with great success in their work of unifying their party throughout the 
empire. Owing to the discovery at Moscow of a plot to assassinate the Czar, 
the festivities designed in honor of the coming of age of the Czarevich will be 
held at St. Petersburg. Michael Davitt has abandoned politics and will go to 
Australia, and will make that country his residence in future. The reason gener- 
ally assigned for this change of residence is the dispute between Davitt and Par 
nell as the nationalization of land schemes for the benefit of Ireland. 
The English Government “whips” having made a thorough count of their 
strength, express the opinion that they will be able to muster a majority of at least 
sixty votes against the censure resolution of Sir Michael Hicks Beach. In 
the House of Commons, on the 6th inst., Mr. Henry Broadhurst introduced a bill 
providing for marriage with the deceased wife’s sister, which was carried by a 
vote of 238 to 127. The Munich Gazef/e states that the Committee of the 
Reichsrath will report favorably a bill for the suppression of Socialistic doctrines. 
The Vatican is preparing another protest against the spoilation of the 
property of the Propaganda. It will declare that it is impossible to arrive at an 
entente cordtale through Italian judicial decisions, and that the l’ropaganda must 
be independent. Official advices received in London tend to confirm 
reports that the garrison and inhabitants of Berber have accepted favorable 
conditions offered by El Mahdi. Prince Bismarck has sent a formal protest 
to London and Lisbon against the ratification of the Congo Treaty. 
The Bank of the German Empire has taken preliminary steps towards 
founding a Colonial bank at Hamburg, with a number of branches in India and 
the East, for the purpose of diverting German trade east from England and 
France. The friendly relations between France and Morocco have been 
ruptured. The cause of the trouble was a refusal by the authorities of Morocco 
to dismiss the Governor of Wazan at the demand of the French representative ; 
the French legation thereupon hauled down its flag. 









































Domestic.—In the House of Representatives at Washington, on the 6th inst., 
the Morrison tariff bill was considered in Committee of the Whole, the principal 
speakers being Messrs. Randall, of Pennsylvania, and Kasson, of Iowa, in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and Messrs. Blackburn, of Kentucky, and Morrison, of Ohio, in 
support of it. When debate closed, Mr. Converse, of Ohio, moved to strike out 
the enacting clause of the bill, and the motion was carried by a vote of 155 to 
151. The Committee then rose and reported the motion to the House, and the 
action of the Committee was approved by a vote of 159 to 154. Mr. Converse 
then moved to reconsider the vote by which the Liouse decided to strike out the 
enacting clause,and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table 
This was carried by a viva voce vote, thus effectually killing the bill for the ses- 
sion. The entire session of the United States House of Representatives on 
the 3d inst. was occupied with the consideration of the bill amendatory of the 
Chinese Immigrationact. The bill was finely passed by a vote of 184 to 13. 
A moderate rain began to fall on the 4th inst. in the country around 
Wilkesbarre, extinguishing the forest fires in the mountains and along the Lehigh 
Valley from White Haven to Bear Creek. The forest fires around Port Jervis, 
New York, were also extinguished by rain. Attorney General Brewster has 
written a letter advocating the nomination of President Arthur at Chicago. 
The Siamese Embassy arrived in New York on the 4th inst., and on the sth inst. 
proceeded to Washington, where they called upon the President and Secretary 
of State. The Embassy consists of Prince Nares (the Minister), Major Ynagh, 
Prince Sonapandit, Nai Tuan, Mr. Wyke and Mr. Loftus. —The American 
Seamen’s Friend Society held its 56th anniversary in New York on the 4th 
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instant. Members of the",Philadelphia police department have been for- 
bidden to part with directly or indirectly, at a discount. The 
steam yacht Vourma t fof William Astor, of New York, was launched on 
the 3d inst. from the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company’s Yard, at Wilmington, 
Delaware. She is the largest pleasure vessel ever launched in America, her 
length on deck being 232 feet 5 i th 30 feet, and depth 20 feet. 
Coprbottinetifijon 7 4 phia, on thé?3d, by the votes of Judges 
Thayer and Elcock, A dissenting, admitted Mrs. C. B, Kilgore to practice as an 
attorney. Local elections were held on the 5th in North Carolina. Returns 
show the usual Democratic successes, with large Democratic gains. The first 
annual meeting of the American Climatological Association was in session this week 
in Baltimore. The Gengral Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church met on the sth inst. in Baltimore. Delegates from Africa and Hayti were 
present. The Arctic steamer Sear, of the Greely expedition, sailed from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, on the 3d inst. A bill limiting the hours of daily 
labor to eight has been defeated in the New York Assembly. The organization 
ot the court martial in the case of Judge Advocate General Swaim, in Was...ugton, 
was completed on the 6th inst. and the taking of testimony was begun. The 
annual session of the American Medical Association began on the 6th inst. in 
Washington. The Marine National Bank of New York City suspended on 
the 6th inst.; and soon afterwards the suspension of the broker’s firm of Grant & 
Ward was announced. The bank was unable to give security for $500,000 to the 
Clearing House, of which it was a debtor to that amount, and the broker’s firm is 
said to have been indebted to the Bank to the extent of $500,000 to $600,000. 
The Vice-President of the Bank says its failure is only temporary. The failure of 
Grant & Ward is ascribed to the operations of Mr. Ward, who is said to have dis- 
appeared. : 


Dratus.—Professor Samuel D. Gross, M. D., D. C. L., LL. D., the eminent 
American surgeon and physician, died in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., aged 79. 
John F. Slater, the Connecticut philanthropist, who two years ago instituted 
a fund of $1,000,000 for the education of Southern freedmen, died at Norwich, 
Conn. on the 7th inst. George W. Trabuc, general superintendent of the 
southern division of the Western Union Telegraph Company, died on the Ist inst. 
in New York. Rt. Rev. Augustus M. Toebbe, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Covington, Ky., died on the 2nd inst. John Ewers, a well-known scenic ar- 
tist, died on the 3d inst. at Jamaica, Long Island, aged 87 Gen. N. Morris 
Halstead was killed by a railroad accident at Newark, N. J., on the sth inst. 
He founded the astronomical observatory at Princeton College. Rev. James 
Washington Wood, a well-known Presbyterian minister, died at Allentown, Pa., 
on the sth inst. aged 72._——J. P. Benjamin, famous as an ex Confederate, in the 
American civil war, and since its close a successful lawyer in London, died on the 


7th inst., aged 73. 






























































DRIFT. 


—In an article in Zhe Century, Julian Hawthorne thus writes of his father: 
«“ Though Hawthorne was humility itself in his estimate of his own powers, 
yet when once he was under the influence of his muse, not all the criticism of an- 
cient and modern times could have made him swerve by so much as a hair’s 
breadth from the path along which she led him. When he was at work he was 
in a region by himself,—alone with his art,—into which the voices of the exterior 
world could never penetrate, nor its presence intrude. The work being done, 
however, and sent forth, the worker would return to a colder and more skeptical 
state, in which he took, as it were, the part of the world against himself, and led 
the attack. So little is known of the man that it has always been the custom to 
paint his portrait from the same palette which he himself used for his pictures. 
But it is important to remember that the man and the writer were, in Hawthorne’s 
case, as different as a mountain from a cloud. It was not until after his death 
that I read any of his romances; he had always told me that they were not suited 
to my age and requirements; and I remember, as I read on, being constantly un- 
able to comprehend how a man such asI knew my father to be could have writ- 
ten such books. He did not talk in that way; his moods had not seemed to be 
of that color. The books gave me an enlarged though not a more powerful im- 
pression of him. He was a very strong man, in every application of the word. 
I have seen him in company with many of the great men of his time, and I was 
always made to feel that his was the loftier and dominant spirit—that he was to 
other men what Augustus Cesar is said to have been to Marc Anthony. It is true 
that I was but a child; but I apprehend that the perceptions of a child in such 
matters, being mainly intuitive, are at least as apt to be just as those of mature 
persons. At all events, subsequent meditation and experience have served rather 
to augment than to lessen my estimate of his personal power and weight. As re- 
gards the books, it is difficult to state exactly the relation they bore to the general 
manifestation of his character; perhaps it might be said that they resulted from 
the immediate action of his spirit, in a spiritual plane; whereas in other matters 
it acted through his material part, in the physical plane. But there is more vanity 
than profit in such distinctions.” 


—The New York Sum avers that, while the steamships may reduce the actual 
ocean time, the natural obstacles to Liverpool and New York harbors increase. 
If the ship does not reach the bar of the Mersey at the right hour she must wait for 
a long time ; if she does not get to Sandy Hook at the right turn of the tide she 
must anchor and wait. 


—A ship which reached Boston April 13th, from Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington Territory, stopped at the famous Pitcairn’s Island, in the Pacific Ocean, 
on January 11th. The captain reports as follows: “The weather being fine a 
boat containing a number of the dwellers on the historic island came off to the 
ship. They reported that there were 105 persons living on the island, 52 being 
males and 53 females. Most of them are direct descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty, and all were well and contented. They brought off about twenty 
letters, directed to different parts of the world, which they desired us to mail. 
Gave them some papers, and in return received some fresh meat. They were a 
fine appearing, intelligent set, and seemed to be perfectly willing to dwell in their 
island home.” 





—The Sandwich Islands are the popular resort for people on the Pacific coast 
who wish to make a sea voyage for health, just as Europe is for the people of the 
East, The tourist travel to King Kalakaua’s dominions has doubled within the 
past year, and the ocean steamers now have full passage lists. 


—A Michigan match-making firm has just introduced into its establishment a 
circular saw exactly six feet in diameter. This is probably the largest in use. 
Fifty-two teeth project from its rim. Itis now revolving at the rate of six hundred 
and seventy-two revolutions a minute, and is capable of making a ten-inch to 
twelve-inch cut with each revolution. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, May 8. 
HERE have been serious financial disturbances within the week. In New 
York, on the 6th, the Marine National Bank, an important institution, closed 
its doors, and at the same time the failure of a stock brokerage firm, Grant & 
Ward, in which ex-President Grant and his sons were interested, was announced. 
The two concerns were connected in speculative operations. The failures did 
not cause any general disaster, as they were simply a “weak spot,” but they 
aided the “bear” influences in some directions, and prices of stocks fell off. 
Yesterday there was a serious decline in the quotations of Reading stock, which 
has been for some time on the downward road. The fear is that the road will 
not meet its interest charges, the business, so far this year, having run heavily 
behind, and that it will again go into the hands of a receiver. There are, how- 
ever, reasons which seem to us good why this need not be expected, and it may 
be doubted whether the stock is not now below its value. The English crop 
reports have been somewhat less favorable, and prices of grain are stiffer and 
rather higher. The export of gold shows some diminution. The iron manu- 
facture moves with moderate profits and adjusts itself to the changes in condition, 
while maintaining an average product. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 
May 7. April 30. May 7. April 30. 
Penna. R. R., ri 73 9 Buff, N.Y. and P., 6 6 
Phila. and Reading, spi m4 North Penn. R. R., 67 4a — bid 
Lehigh Nav., . . 46 4 United Cos. N. J.,193 193% 
Lehigh Valley, . 68% 683, Phila. and Erie, . 14 14% 
North Pac., com., . 23% 2156 ~ New Jersey Cent. 78 81% 
North Pac., pref, . 52 48% Ins. Co. of N. A., . 32% 32% 
The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 








U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 112 112 U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 129 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 113 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 131 
U. S. 48, 1907, reg., 123% 123% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 133 
U. S. 4s, 1907, Coup., 123% 123% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 136 
U. S. 3s, reg., * 100 }4 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 138 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


May 7. April 30. May 7. April 30, 
Central Pacific, . 46% 50% New York Central, 112% 113% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 11} 113% Oregon and Trans., 17% 17% 
Delaware and Hud., 103% 105 Oregon Navigation, 76 71 
Del., Lack. and W., 114% 11834 Pacific Mail, . ° 43% 44% 
Ere,» + + 15% 18% St. Paul, ‘ . . 81 82% 
Lake Shore, . . 94% 96 Texas Pacific, . 15 14% 
Louis. and Nashville, 45 % 4556 Union Pacific, ° 50% 63% 
Michigan Central, . 7 82 Wabash, ‘ . 83 9 
Missouri Pacific, . 79% 81% Wabash, preferred, 16 15% 


Northwestern, com., 110% 112% Western Union, . 59% 62% 


The New York banks, in their statement on May 3d, showed a loss of 
$1,613,800 in their reserve, leaving the surplus over legal requirements only 
$806,000. The specie stock was $55,997,100, a decrease of $2,218,200. The 
Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase in the 
item of reserve of $353,491, in national bank notes of $5,751, and in deposits of 
$624,778. There was a decrease in the item of loans of $28,283, in due from 
banks of $131,697, in due to banks of $166,871, and in circulation of $17,144. 
The Philadelphia banks had $4,333,000 loaned in New York. 

The export of specie from New York, last week, was $3,322,563, and the 
import $215,036. The totals, at that city, since January Ist, now are: outward, 
$41,196,343; inward, $4,642,016,—making the net export $36,554,327. (This, 
however, is the New York return, only; taking all other points of exchange, the 
showing, while not greatly enlarged in figures, is more favorable to the United 
States.) 

The 127th call for the redemption of government bonds was issued by Secre- 
tary Folger on Saturday, being for $10,000,000 three per cents., to mature on the 
20th of June next. 

The Ledger (Philadelphia), of this date, says: “ The money market has been 
somewhat affected by the financial excitement in New York, which has increased 
the carefulness with which paper is scrutinized, but there is nochange in rates and 
for good borrowers no trouble in getting accommodation at bank. In this city call 
loans are quoted at three and a half and four and a half per cent., and first-class 
commercial paper at four and a half and six per cent. Yesterday, in New York, 
call money loaned at three to five per cent., closing at three and a half and four 


per cent. 


ONE COLD AFTER ANOTHER will, with many constitutions, securely establish 
the seeds of Consumption in the system. If you are in need of a remedy for any 
Lung Trouble, or Throat Disease, you will find Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant always 
prompt and efficacious. 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptien, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEE etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The commmeety size RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in ee vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


charge. 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 


CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
ward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, 
C, A. Griscom. 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
——— nary, 
George F, r, 
Henry C. Gibson, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at fo, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewel: , etc., etc, 

ee FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
arles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
Orric—E: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURAN@BeCO “gAN B® > 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,009 0 LE PAID. - 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or ulider assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts ; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of smal! Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD 8S. HANDY WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. @, 
Benjamin B. ComecGys. Hon, Wiii1aM A. PorTsR- 
Avucustus Heaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. ~ 
Danizt Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. TownsEnp 


Amzs M. AERTSEN 

ANIEL B. CuMMINS. 

~  Wirrram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. REED. 


. Livincston Errincer. 
P. McCutraca, 
James L. CLaGuorn, 








JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


The only extract which contains the entire azotized constituents 
of beef, and is therefore the most nutritious 
extract of meat yet offered. 


THIS PREPARATION, NOW SO FAVORABLY KNOWN to the 
medical profession, DIFFERS FROM ordinary extracts in being 
combined with the insoluble portions of Goop SOUND beef in 
a state of minute subdivision, and is readily assimilable by the most feeble stomach. Its flavor surpasses all 
other extracts of beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and enfeebled constitutions, where a 
concentrated and highly nutritious food is required. 

A teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water seasoned to taste, all made in a few moments, will furnish a 
BEEF TEA, superior to HOME-MADE. 

For a SANDWICH at office, spread Johnston’s Fluid Beef on a cracker—makes a good lunch. 

MULTUM IN Parvo.—One pound Johnston’s Fluid Beef contains the nutrition of forty pounds of beef, 
as it is sold in market. 

ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa., 
Gen. Agents for the United States. 





WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 
Proprietor. 








An-Improvement:in- the: Right: Direction 


Is in the running gear of carriages and wagons, brought about by a few simple improvements in the axle and 
box, and hub-band with oil-cup attachments, covered by United States patents, and known as the 


Kemble - Common : Sense - Axle - and - Box, 
and: Improved : Hub: Band -and-Oil:Cup. 


A fact long overlooked is that the wheel and axle of a road vehicle is machinery, and should be so 
adjusted. Now, the K. C. S. when properly hung together with the connecting gear guarantees a perfect- 
working machine on the road as well as in a machine shop or factory. a 

The oiling device is so simple that a lady or gentleman can apply the oil without soiling their hands, 
and when these improvements are generally adopted, and the directions followed, such a thing as a carriage 
or wagon being stuck fast by a hot journal will be unknown. : 

The inventor has received from the city of Philadelphia, on recommendation of the Franklin Institute, 
the Scott Legacy Medal and Premium for his improvements. Of those now in use we have favorable results. 

Their merits will be quickly seen by anyone who will investigate them. To produce a perfect-working 
machine the parts must be made of proper materials, We pay an extra price to have steel prepared expressly 
for these axles, which is guaranteed to be the best that can be produced for the purpose. We use “Ajax” 
anti-friction metal for the boxes, which together warrant a sure, anti-dust, self-lubricating axle. 

For full particulars and examination, address or call on either of the undersigned : 


B. H. KEMBLE, Room 13, 831 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
DAILEY CARRIAGE WORKS, 138 North Coal Street, Pottsville, Pa. 


N. B.—These goods will be made to order at short notice; also, orders taken to build any style of vehicle with these 


Wo. SELLERS & CoO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 
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arm in mid-day sun and vexactly the 
thing to shut out the’ chill of the 


morning and the damp of the even- 
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iui garment. 


A superb stock of them Ready 
Made. 
JoHN WanaMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 











THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New Yorx. 





Fairbanks Standard Scales. 


BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 


2g aN 
Market, Eight) * 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Darlington, M**°#AN™ AND 
; MPORTERS. 
Runk — 
General Dry Goods for 


& Co 2 Ladies’ Wear, 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Best Value. The Lowest Irice. 





Everything in Dry 
J OHN Goops, WEARING Ap- 
PAREL and HouvsE- 


W ANAMAKER 'S KEEPING APPOINT- 
MENTS sent by mail, 
STORE. 


express or freight, ac- 
cording to circum- 
stances. —subject to return and refund of money, it 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ske We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








OTTO 


Gas Engine. 
Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
or attendance. 











Quality Considered. Description. SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
. Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
i Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. | Agency, - -------- 47 Dey Street, New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN, AND THE EMBRYO 
OF WHEAT AND OATS. 


CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


This is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat nervous or mental disorders. It is not a 
secret; the formula is on every label. Its careful chemical composition has for twelve years been superintended 
by a Professor of Materia Medica, and its correct analysis vouched for by a Professor of Chemistry. 

It is a special food to the brain and nerves, not a stimulant; it is composed of the elements of nerve 
tissue, and when taken directly forms new nerve-matter. Nervous disorders are most frequently caused by 
want of proper nerve food ; the nerves are in a state of hunger, often of starvation. 

It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of children. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, OR MAIL, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 





BRAIN-WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOO 





INSURANCE COM PANY 
North America. 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 
Incorporated A. D . 794. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - = = $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, ist January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 
Surplus over all habtlities, $3,211,964.65. 





DIRECTORS: 
Charles Platt, Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A, Griscom, ohn A. Brown 
William Brockie, ward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, . Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President, 

T, CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A, PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


=| 
= 








CASH CAPITAL, ... 0% #1853 $40C,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

ON Nas a ee ke 852,970 25 
Sulplus over all liabilities, ..... 551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 

OHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS 

OHN T. LEWIS OHN P. WETHERILL, 

‘HOMAS R. MARIS ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, resident. 
ALBERT C. L, CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836." Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLus, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 

TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- ° 
CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 





President, Joun B,. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wi..1am P, Huston 





